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Executive  Summary 


The  core  functions  and  staff  requirements  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  University 
(DAU)  should  be  determined  by  the  law  that  established  DAU  and  the  body  of 
knowledge  unique  to  defense  acquisition.  Before  the  optimal  organization  and 
structure  for  DAU  can  be  determined,  however,  DoD  leadership  must  decide  what 
it  wants  DAU  to  be.  Our  analysis  has  resulted  in  the  definition  and  construction  of 
the  Defense  Acquisition  Knowledge  Base,  the  determination  of  core  functions  for 
DAU,  and  a  quantifiable  analysis  of  core  curriculum  and  faculty,  but  our  major 
recommendation  concerns  organization  and  structure. 

We  discuss  three  possible  directions  for  DAU:  a  skill-based  training  institution 
with  emphasis  on  efficiency  through  consolidation,  outsourcing,  distance  learning, 
and  minimal  research  activity;  a  “corporate  university”  with  much  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  skill-based  training  institution  but  also  with  a  new  cross-functional 
curriculum  and  a  role  as  an  agent  of  change;  or  a  preeminent  acquisition  institu¬ 
tion  with  the  same  efficiencies  as  above  but  organized  like  a  university,  with  fac¬ 
ulty  preeminent  in  their  (acquisition)  fields  and  research  sought  after  and 
performed  by  faculty  and  students. 

Our  recommendation  is  that  DAU  move  to  become  more  like  a  corporate  univer¬ 
sity,  but  with  additional  attributes  from  the  academic  model.  In  particular,  this 
means  that  DAU  should 

♦  maintain  separate  skill-based  training,  with  maximum  use  of  distance 
learning; 

♦  develop  a  corporate  university  curriculum  focusing  on  business  practices 
and  executive  development; 

♦  establish  a  residential  campus  for  the  corporate  university; 

♦  act  as  an  agent  of  change  for  DoD,  a  role  that  will  require  the  active 
participation  of  OSD  leadership; 
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♦  outsource  where  possible; 

♦  maintain  for  each  functional  area  a  small  nucleus  of  faculty  members  pre¬ 
eminent  in  their  fields  and  resident  at  the  corporate  university  campus; 

♦  perform  some  research  and  analysis  through  those  faculty  and  their  stu¬ 
dents,  and  also  under  central  DAU  control  and  faculty  supervision;  and 

♦  outsource  other  acquisition  research  requirements  to  external  agencies. 

Our  other  analytic  efforts  addressed  the  core  requirements  of  DAU  and  the  body 
of  defense  acquisition  knowledge  upon  which  many  of  them  rest.  In  a  unique  and 
utilitarian  manner,  we  defined  and  captured  this  knowledge  base,  available  in 
competency  form  from  a  number  of  sources,  by  creating  a  relational  database  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  competencies  and  several  attributes.  This  database  contains  valuable 
reference  data  and  served  as  a  tool  for  analysis,  both  in  terms  of  analyzing  the 
knowledge  base  itself  and  of  determining  core  curriculum  and  faculty. 

After  determining  the  functions  performed  by  DAU,  as  well  as  those  mandated  by 
law,  we  established  definitions  and  criteria  for  two  levels  of  core  functions.  The 
first  level  comprised  those  functions  that  must  be  performed  by  DAU  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  mission — that  is,  those  that  are  essential.  Of  those  functions,  the  second 
level  was  determined  by  evaluating  which  should  be  performed  in-house.  We  de¬ 
termined  that  all  functions  currently  performed  by  DAU  fall  into  the  “essential” 
category.  We  also  concluded  that,  except  for  a  few  inherently  governmental  func¬ 
tions,  there  are  few  that  could  not  be  outsourced.  There  are  caveats  to  this  general 
statement.  First,  it  would  not  make  practical  or  economic  sense  to  outsource  the 
administrative  or  support  functions  currently  split  and  performed  at  the  separate 
consortium  schools.  (However,  if  DAU  were  consolidated  on  one  or  two  large 
campuses,  contracting  for  support  services  should  be  evaluated.)  Second,  while 
control  of  course  development  must  be  maintained  in-house,  the  possibility  of 
outsourcing  the  actual  performance  of  course  development  and  teaching  requires 
investigation  on  a  course-by-course  basis. 

Since  DAU  courses  generally  contain  a  mix  of  disciplinary  and  functional  mate¬ 
rial  as  well  as  defense-related  and  non-defense-related  material,  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  easily  between  courses  that  absolutely  must  remain  in-house  and 
those  that  need  not.  We  could,  however,  make  comparisons  among  courses  as  to 
how  “core”  they  are.  Our  methodology  ranks  the  FY97  set  of  courses  from  highest 
to  lowest  by  first  establishing  criteria  for  “coreness,”  next  weighting  those  criteria, 
then  scoring  each  course  according  to  the  criteria,  and  finally  summing  the 
weighted  scores  (for  both  teaching  and  course  development).  The  Senior  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Course,  which  is  taught  by  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
grants  a  masters  degree,  had  by  far  the  highest  rating. 
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As  with  curriculum  and  courses,  there  was  no  way  to  determine  individual  faculty 
positions  that  could  not  be  outsourced.  We  did,  however,  develop  and  apply  a 
quantitative  methodology  for  estimating  what  part  of  DAU’s  faculty  and  support 
staff  might  justifiably  be  considered  “core.”  We  used  four  different  factors,  or  as¬ 
sumptions,  which  resulted  in  core  staff  percentages  ranging  from  34  to  65  percent. 
The  lower  estimate  is  the  “minimum  defensible  core,”  based  on  the  FY97  con¬ 
figuration  of  courses. 

In  DAU’s  present  form,  except  for  the  Senior  Acquisition  Course,  there  is  no 
clearly  established  requirement  for  research  within  DAU;  faculty  are,  for  the  most 
part,  facilitators  of  instruction  who  do  not  need  to  do  research  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  that  university  faculty  do.  We  believe  that  using  one  or  two  “visiting  profes¬ 
sors”  from  academia  (or  industry),  as  is  currently  done  at  one  school,  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  stimulate  and  involve  DAU  faculty  to  the  extent  required. 

Whether  research  is  required  by  DAU  ultimately  depends  on  the  need  for  research, 
which  can  come  about  in  two  ways:  the  external  demand  for  research  (from  OSD, 
academia,  industry),  which  DAU  can  either  satisfy  directly  or  assist  in  satisfying 
indirectly,  and  the  internal  need  for  research,  which  will  exist  only  to  the  extent 
that  DAU  intends  to  be  a  preeminent  academic  institution.  Satisfying  an  external 
demand  for  research,  from  OSD  or  from  others,  requires  a  mechanism  to  capture 
or  solicit  research  projects  and  then  see  to  their  resolution.  The  research  itself  can 
be  done  through  organic  or  through  external  sources,  depending  on  the  nature  of 
DAU  as  an  institution.  DAU  faculty  would  presumably  be  involved  in  either  case. 
The  mechanism  for  such  a  process,  however,  does  not  exist  today,  and  up  to  this 
point,  OSD  and  DAU  have  not  committed  to  having  either  a  preeminent  institu¬ 
tion  or  preeminent  faculty. 

Other  recommendations  include  the  following: 

♦  DAU  should  increase  its  distance-learning  courses  but  maintain  residential 
capability  for  its  most  core  courses,  resulting  in  fewer  but  more  robust 
campuses. 

♦  DAU  should  consider  developing  a  short  orientation  course,  preferably 
provided  through  distance-learning  technologies,  for  all  employees  new  to 
the  acquisition  field. 

♦  Unless  DAU  opts  to  become  a  preeminent  institution,  course  development 
should  be  done  under  the  direction  of  DAU  headquarters,  with  content 
determined  from  the  leadership  and  the  workforce. 

♦  DAU  should  actively  seek  to  outsource  its  training  on  a  best-value  basis, 
including  current  consortium  members  as  possible  sources.  (We  have 
found  examples  of  successful  outsourcing  of  both  training  and  curriculum 
development.) 
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♦  For  training  conducted  in-house,  about  one-third  of  the  faculty  should  be 
tenured,  with  the  remainder  rotating  to  and  from  acquisition  positions. 

♦  Asa  minimum,  DAU  should  become  the  conduit  and  central  overseer  of 
acquisition  research  required  by  OSD  but  performed  by  external  sources 
and  should  also  make  use  of  visiting  professors  to  enhance  and  supplement 
faculty  skills  and  stimulate  faculty  interest  in  research  issues. 

♦  DAU  should  institutionalize  an  acquisition  knowledge  database  for  refer¬ 
ence  and  future  analysis.  The  acquisition  knowledge  database  we  con¬ 
structed  is  a  valuable  resource  tool  providing  a  complete  list  of 
competencies,  useful  associated  attributes,  and  a  full  list  of  acquisition 
terms. 

♦  DAU  should  operate  more  like  a  business  unit.  It  should  seek  out  fee-for- 
service  work,  from  external  sources  as  well  as  internal  DoD  “customers.” 
DAU  should  also  implement  sound  business  practices  and  a  financial  sys¬ 
tem  that  accurately  determines  training  costs  and  assists  in  the  evaluation 
of  cost-based  decisions. 

DAU’s  original  consortium  structure  was  an  expedient  arrangement  that  allowed 
participation  by  existing  schools  from  each  segment  of  DoD,  and  the  original  fo¬ 
cus  was  on  meeting  the  training  and  certification  requirements  established  in  law. 
Acquisition  reform,  mostly  procedural,  was  under  way,  and  DAU  was  to  be  a 
voice  and  implementer  of  that  reform.  Today,  however,  more  change  is  on  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  not  just  procedural,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  makeup  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  workforce.  It  is  the  proper  time  for  DoD  leadership  to  reexamine  both  the 
function  and  form  of  DAU,  and  decide  what  it  wants  DAU  to  be. 
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Chapter  1 

Introduction  and  Study  Objectives 


Introduction 

The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Technology, 
(USD(A&T)),  asked  the  Logistics  Management  Institute  (LMI)  to  conduct  a  study 
of  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU).  The  overarching  study  objective 
was  to  develop  a  structural  framework  for  DAU,  derived  from  the  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  basic  to  defense  acquisition,  and  to  identify  core  functions,  curriculum,  and 
faculty  areas.  This  framework  will  assist  DAU  in  the  long-term  accomplishment 
of  its  missions. 

Background 

DAU  was  formed  in  response  to  specific  requirements  in  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  of  1990  (DAWIA).  DAWIA  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  acting  through  the  USD(A&T),  to  establish  and  maintain  a  defense 
acquisition  university  structure.  As  stated  in  DAWIA,  the  purpose  of  this  structure 

..  .is  to  provide  for .. . 

(A)  the  professional  educational  development  and  training  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  workforce,  and 

(B)  research  and  analysis  of  defense  acquisition  policy  issues  from  an 
academic  perspective. 

In  response  to  this  requirement,  the  USD(A&T)  formed  an  Implementation  Board 
and  two  subcommittees  to  advise  on  implementation  of  DAWIA  requirements. 
The  Implementation  Board’s  Defense  Acquisition  University  Planning  Subcom¬ 
mittee  was  charged  with  developing  options  for  implementing  a  defense  acquisi¬ 
tion  university  structure  and  advising  the  USD(A&T)  on  the  most  appropriate 
means  for  accomplishing  the  requirement.  The  planning  subcommittee  recom¬ 
mended  a  consortium  structure  using  the  existing  DoD  education  and  training  in¬ 
stitutions  as  an  efficient  and  cost-effective  approach.  It  was  the  subcommittee’s 
position  that  a  consortium  would  build  on  the  strengths  and  relationships  among 
participants  in  the  existing  program  and  would  allow  the  flexibility  to  include 
other  institutions  as  necessary  to  meet  emerging  training  requirements. 

DAU,  the  product  of  these  deliberations,  became  fully  operational  in  August 
1992,  with  the  mission  of  educating  and  training  military  and  DoD  civilian 
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professionals  for  effective  service  in  the  defense  acquisition  system.  Today, 
DAU’s  training  and  education  programs  are  accomplished  through  the  13  partici¬ 
pating  consortium  members,  which  are  as  follows: 

♦  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT) 

♦  Army  Logistics  Management  College  (ALMC) 

♦  Defense  Contract  Audit  Institute  (DCAI) 

♦  Defense  Logistics  Agency  Civilian  Personnel  Support  Office  (DCPSO) 

♦  Defense  Systems  Management  College  (DSMC) 

♦  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  (ICAF) 

♦  Information  Resources  Management  College  (ERMC) 

♦  Lackland  Training  Facility  (LTF) 

♦  Naval  Center  for  Acquisition  Training  (NCAT) 

♦  Naval  Facilities  Contracts  Training  Center  (NFCTC) 

♦  Naval  Postgraduate  School  (NPS) 

♦  Naval  Warfare  Assessment  Division  (NWAD) 

♦  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (OASN),  Research, 
Development  and  Acquisition  (RD&A). 

Today,  DAU  provides  mandatory  and  assignment-specific  courses  for  military  and 
civilian  personnel  serving  in  11  acquisition  career  fields.1  At  the  end  of  FY97,  the 
acquisition  workforce,  covered  by  DAWIA,  encompassed  approximately  106,000 
positions,  of  which  about  90,000  were  civilian  positions. 

The  years  since  DAU’s  establishment  have  been  marked  with  significant  change, 
including  technological  advances,  the  requirement  for  different  forms  of  education 
(for  example,  the  addition  of  a  continuous  learning  requirement  for  the  acquisition 
workforce  in  1997),  and  a  need  to  reach  a  broader  acquisition  workforce  than 
originally  envisioned.  These  changes  have  occurred  during  a  period  of  diminish¬ 
ing  resources  and  a  need  to  find  increasingly  effective  modes  of  operation.  This 
has  also  been  a  time  when  DoD  policy  at  the  highest  levels  has  directed  that 


1  These  career  fields  are  listed  at  Appendix  A. 
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outsourcing  and  privatization  be  considered  in  lieu  of  the  traditional  “in-house” 
way  of  conducting  government  business.2  Hence  the  requirement  for  this  study. 

Study  Objectives 

This  study  had  three  specific  objectives: 

♦  Determine  the  Defense  Acquisition  Knowledge  Base  (DAKB).  The  DAKB 
is  the  specialized  body  of  knowledge  that  characterizes  the  acquisition  pro¬ 
fession  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  knowledge  base  includes 
information  specific  to  each  acquisition  functional  area  as  well  as  that 
generally  applicable  to  the  entire  acquisition  workforce.  Definition  and 
analysis  of  the  DAKB  provided  needed  visibility  as  to  the  scope  and  con¬ 
tent  of  training.  Even  more  important,  it  served  as  a  basis  for  determining 
the  core  curriculum  and  staff. 

♦  Determine  the  core  requirements  for  DAU.  The  objective  was  to  develop 
an  operational  definition  for  the  term  “core”  and  to  apply  that  definition  to 
determine  DAU’s  core  functions,  faculty,  and  course  offerings. 

♦  Assess  DAU’s  organization,  structure,  and  operation,  and  make  compari¬ 
sons  with  similar  “best-practice”  training  institutions.  The  objective  was  to 
develop  a  structural  framework  and  recommended  operational  methodol¬ 
ogy  for  DAU. 

The  methodology  used  in  the  study  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 


2  Indeed,  the  Secretary  of  Defense’s  January  1998  Defense  Reform  Initiative  urges  privatiza¬ 
tion  wherever  possible. 

3  The  word  “core,”  as  it  is  often  used  relative  to  “core  functions”  or  “core  competencies,”  is 
elusive  at  best.  In  Chapters  5  and  6,  we  will  describe  our  efforts  to  make  the  term  concrete  and 
measurable. 
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Methodology 

Introduction 

This  chapter  provides  an  outline  and  overview  of  the  basic  methodology  em¬ 
ployed  to  accomplish  the  task  objectives.  The  various  elements  of  this  methodol¬ 
ogy  are  described  in  greater  detail  in  Chapters  3  through  7. 

The  methodology  we  used  can  be  generally  subdivided  into  five  major  research 
areas,  each  with  subordinate  elements.  They  are  as  follows: 

♦  Determine  the  “as-is”  state  of  DAU  (Chapter  3) 

>-  Conduct  literature  search  and  background  interviews 
>-  Interview  DoD  personnel  above  the  consortium  school  level 
>-  Collect  operational  data 

►  Conduct  site  surveys  and  interviews  at  selected  consortium  schools. 

♦  Define  and  describe  the  D AKB  (Chapter  4) 

>■  Collect  data  on  the  competencies  encompassed  by  the  defense  acquisi¬ 
tion  process  and  system 

>-  Build  a  relational  database  capturing  the  applicable  competencies  and 
related  attributes. 

♦  Define  and  determine  core  functions  of  DAU  (Chapter  5) 

►  Determine  functions  performed  by  DAU 

►  Define  core  function 

>-  Establish  and  apply  criteria  to  determine  which  DAU  functions  are 
core. 
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♦  Develop  analytic  techniques  to  determine  core  curriculum  and  faculty 
(Chapter  6) 

>■  Develop  methodology  to  rank  courses 

►  Develop  and  apply  analytic  techniques  to  estimate  core  faculty. 

♦  Analyze  other  training  models  for  comparison  with  DAU  (Chapter  7) 

►  Colleges  and  universities 

►  Corporate  universities 

>■  Other  federal  training  institutions. 

Although  there  was  some  sequential  phasing  of  the  major  research  categories  and 
their  subordinate  elements,  generally  several  research  efforts  were  under  way  si¬ 
multaneously.  The  major  research  categories  and  their  subordinate  elements  are 
described  below  and  in  substantially  more  detail  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Determine  the  As-Is  State  of  DAU 

At  the  outset  of  our  research,  we  wanted  to  develop  a  thorough  understanding  of 
how  DAU  is  currently  structured  and  operates — in  essence,  DAU’s  as-is  state.  We 
also  wanted  to  understand  how  DAU  came  to  be  formed  and  organized. 

Conduct  Literature  Search  and  Background  Interviews 

We  began  with  the  applicable  statutes,  directives,  and  policy  memoranda  govern¬ 
ing  DAU’s  operation.  We  also  reviewed  the  extensive  historical  documents  de¬ 
tailing  the  deliberations  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  current  DAU.  In  addition 
to  research  focusing  on  DAU,  we  conducted  a  more  general  literature  search  to 
establish  an  understanding  of  how  other,  non-DoD  institutions  organize  and  oper¬ 
ate  today  to  achieve  an  educational  or  training  mission. 

Interview  DoD  Personnel  Above  the  Consortium  School  Level 

LMI  researchers  interviewed  DAU’s  president  and  his  staff  to  enhance  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  university’s  current  organization  and  functions.  The  results  of 
these  interviews  can  be  found  in  Chapter  3.  We  also  presented  briefings  explain¬ 
ing  the  study’s  objectives  to  each  DoD  component’s  Director  of  Acquisition  Ca¬ 
reer  Management  and  to  the  five  DoD  acquisition  functional  boards.1  In  addition 

1  Five  DoD  functional  boards  exercise  functional  oversight  over  specific  portions  of  the  de¬ 
fense  acquisition  workforce.  Composed  of  senior  military  and  civilian  functional  area  representa¬ 
tives,  the  boards  oversee  management  and  program  execution  for  their  respective  career  fields. 
Appendix  B  lists  the  functional  boards  and  the  career  fields  for  which  they  are  responsible. 
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to  enlisting  their  assistance,  we  obtained  valuable  insight  into  the  roles  and  func¬ 
tions  of  DAU  from  both  a  military  department/defense  agency  and  a  functional 
perspective.  Furthermore,  representatives  from  several  functional  boards  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  study’s  quantitative  aspects.  Appendix  C  lists  the  people  interviewed. 

Collect  Operational  Data 

In  preparation  for  our  analysis,  we  collected  data  from  numerous  sources.  Because 
DAU  is  a  dynamic  organization,  constantly  adapting  to  workforce  and  profes¬ 
sional  changes  as  well  as  technological  advances,  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
“snapshot  in  time.”  We  established  FY97  as  the  baseline  because  it  was  the  most 
recent  year  from  which  complete  data  were  available.  We  collected  budget  data, 
including  staff-years  of  effort  programmed  for  the  DAU  headquarters  and  consor¬ 
tium  participants.  Consortium  schools  provided  data  on  their  professional  staff, 
course  requirements,  course  offerings,  and  student  throughput. 

Conduct  Site  Surveys  and  Interviews  at  Selected  Consortium 
Schools 

LMI  researchers  visited  9  of  the  13  DAU  consortium  schools,  seeking  a  represen¬ 
tative  sampling  of  the  various  organizations  operating  within  the  consortium.  In 
addition  to  site  visits  to  each  military  department’s  primary  acquisition  institution, 
we  visited  two  joint  service  schools:  the  DSMC  and  the  ICAF,  which  offers  the 
Senior  Acquisition  Course.  Site  visit  findings  are  discussed  in  Chapter  3. 

Define  and  Describe  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Knowledge  Base 

The  DAKB  is  the  body  of  knowledge  associated  with  defense  acquisition.  Within 
that  body  of  knowledge,  there  is  a  portion  directly  associated  with  DoD  acquisi¬ 
tion  processes  and  a  portion  that  may  be  learned  and  applied  outside  of  DoD. 
Some  of  the  knowledge  comes  directly  from  a  number  of  disciplines  (accounting, 
statistics,  etc.),  and  some  of  it  is  more  functional  in  nature  (program  management, 
contracting,  etc.).  Our  goal  was  to  capture  and  describe  the  defense  acquisition 
body  of  knowledge  in  a  meaningful,  useful  way,  and  we  did  that  by  creating  a  re¬ 
lational  database  containing  all  available  DoD  acquisition  competencies.  Creating 
this  database  provided  concrete  substance  to  the  base  of  knowledge  and  gave  us 
an  analytic  tool  for  use  in  determining  core  curriculum  and  faculty. 

Collect  Data  on  Defense  Acquisition  Competencies 

LMI  obtained  defense  acquisition  competencies  from  several  sources.  The  two 
primary  sources  were  the  programs  of  instruction  and  lesson  plans  from  DAU 
courses  and  the  “fulfillment  guide”  used  by  acquisition  employees  to  document 
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achievement  of  competencies  through  experience  or  other  training.  Chapter  4 
contains  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  competency  data  and  sources. 

Build  a  Relational  Database  of  the  Applicable  Competencies 

Once  the  competencies  had  been  assembled,  LMI  researchers  constructed  a  rela¬ 
tional  database  containing  the  competencies  and  their  associated  attributes.  The 
completed  database  reflects  approximately  6,100  competencies  and  more  than 
3,300  unique  keywords.  The  keywords  form  a  comprehensive  listing  of  defense 
acquisition  terminology.  Users  can  query  the  database  by  any  possible  combina¬ 
tion  of  keyword,  source,  course,  career  field,  and  level  as  well  as  by  other  fields 
useful  for  analysis.  Chapter  4  discusses  the  construct,  analytic  capabilities,  and 
potential  further  uses  of  this  relational  database. 

Define  and  Determine  Core  Functions  of  D  AU 

In  order  to  determine  core  functions  of  DAU,  we  first  had  to  determine  which 
functions  the  headquarters  and  consortium  schools  were  in  fact  performing.  We 
also  developed  an  operational  definition  and  criteria  for  the  term  “core.”  Finally, 
we  applied  the  criteria  to  DAU’ s  set  of  functions.  Chapter  5  provides  extensive 
detail  on  this  process. 

Determine  Functions  Performed  by  DAU 

We  first  had  to  identify  the  functions  that  DAU  was  currently  performing  as  well 
as  which  others,  if  any,  the  university  should  be  performing.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished  through  a  legislative  review,  review  of  DoD  implementing  directives,  in¬ 
terviews  with  DAU  headquarters  and  consortium  personnel,  and  comparisons  with 
other  similar  institutions.  The  functions,  which  have  been  grouped  into  six  major 
areas,  are  also  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 

Define  Core  Function 

We  found  very  early  in  the  study  that  the  term  “core”  is  not  only  nebulous,  but 
also  highly  sensitive.  In  order  to  clarify  the  issue,  we  defined  two  aspects  of  core 
as  the  term  relates  to  functions:  essential,  meaning  a  function  that  must  be  per¬ 
formed  (by  someone),  and  organic,  meaning  one  that  should  be  accomplished  in- 
house  (by  DoD). 

Establish  and  Apply  Criteria  to  Determine  DAU  Core  Functions 

On  the  basis  of  research,  interviews,  and  collective  judgment,  LMI  analysts  estab¬ 
lished  two  sets  of  criteria,  one  for  essential  functions  and  the  other  for  organic 
ones.  We  weighed  each  DAU  function  against  the  criteria  to  determine  whether  it 
is  essential  or  organic.  Those  results  are  in  Chapter  5.  Some  functions,  such  as 
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teaching  a  particular  course,  were  determined  to  be  essential  but  could  not  conclu¬ 
sively  be  established  as  organic,  simply  on  the  basis  of  criteria.  Chapter  6  dis¬ 
cusses  the  additional  techniques  used  for  those  functions. 

Develop  Analytic  Techniques  to  Determine 
Core  Curriculum  and  Faculty 

LMI  developed  quantitative  methodologies  to  allow  a  comparative  ranking  of 
DAU  courses  according  to  how  “core”  they  were  and  to  estimate  core  staff-years 
by  course.  The  computations  and  their  variations,  presented  in  Chapter  6,  provide 
tools  and  alternatives  for  decision-makers  as  they  assess  DAU’s  future  size,  com¬ 
position,  and  methods  of  operation. 

Develop  Methodology  to  Rank  Courses 

In  order  to  rank  courses  as  to  how  core  they  are,  that  is,  how  important  in-house 
performance  is,  we  determined  a  set  of  criteria  associated  with  the  desirability  of 
in-house  performance.  Functional  board  representatives  participated  by  establish¬ 
ing  two  sets  of  weights  for  the  criteria:  one  for  the  function  of  teaching,  the  other 
for  the  function  of  course  development.  Each  course  was  then  rated  according  to 
the  criteria.  The  summed  weighted  scores  for  each  course  allowed  rankings  for 
both  teaching  and  course  development.  Results  are  provided  in  Chapter  6. 

Develop  and  Apply  Analytic  Techniques  to  Estimate  Core  Faculty 

Having  found  no  single,  definitive  method  to  establish  which  DAU  staff  should  be 
considered  core,  LMI  analysts  developed  several  alternative  methods  for  estimat¬ 
ing  the  core  portion  of  DAU  staff.  The  methods  employ  results  from  the  DAKB 
(such  as  the  percentage  of  defense-related  competencies  within  a  course),  from  the 
ranking  of  courses,  or  from  both  sources.  Chapter  6  describes  the  analytic  tech¬ 
niques  and  the  results  of  their  application. 

Analyze  Other  Training  Models  for 
Comparison  with  DAU 

An  important  element  of  our  methodology  placed  specific  attention  on  comparing 
DAU  with  other  training  institutions  and  educational  models.  Best  practices  were 
sought,  as  were  similar  and  common  practices  among  leading  training  institutions. 
We  obtained  organizational,  structural,  and  functional  information  from — and  in 
several  cases  visited — various  training  institutions  to  enable  comparison  with 
DAU.  These  institutions  included  colleges  and  universities,  corporate  universities, 
and  other  federal  training  institutions.  Theinsights  and  findings  from  our  research 
and  site  visits  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Chapter  7. 
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The  preceding  is  a  very  general  overview  of  the  methodology  pursued  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  this  study.  In  Chapters  3  through  7,  we  will  discuss  the  various  elements  of 
this  methodology  in  greater  detail.  Chapter  8  summarizes  the  conclusions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  entire  study. 


Chapter  3 

Current  Organization,  Structure,  and  Operation 


Introduction 

This  chapter  discusses  our  review  of  DAU’s  current  organization,  structure,  and 
operation.  This  as-is  look  at  DAU  was  essential  for  building  the  analytical  foun¬ 
dation  to  permit  us  to  provide  possible  alternative  organizations  and  structures  for 
use  by  decision  makers  in  determining  the  future  state  of  DAU. 

Role  of  the  Director,  Acquisition  Education, 
Training,  and  Career  Development 

The  USD(A&T)  has  delegated  primary  responsibility  for  defense  acquisition 
training  to  the  Director,  Acquisition  Education,  Training,  and  Career  Develop¬ 
ment  (AET&CD).  This  individual  is  responsible  for  establishing  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  the  effective  management  (including  accession,  education,  training, 
and  career  development)  of  the  acquisition  workforce.  Additionally,  the  Director, 
AET&CD  serves  as  the  Director  for  Acquisition  Career  Management  for  the  com¬ 
ponents  outside  the  military  departments. 

Related  Organizational  Entities 

Many  other  organizational  entities  share  responsibility  and  authority  for  educating 
and  training  the  department’s  acquisition  workforce.  These  activities  and  their 
roles  are  summarized  in  the  following  paragraphs.  The  source  and  authority  for 
each  is  listed  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

Defense  Acquisition  Career  Development  Council 

The  primary  responsibility  for  overall  oversight  of  acquisition  career  development 
resides  in  the  Defense  Acquisition  Career  Development  (DACD)  Council,  chaired 
by  the  USD(A&T).  The  council  advises  the  USD(A&T)‘  on  policies,  programs, 
and  supports  him  in  executing  statutory  requirements  for  the  education,  training, 
and  career  development  of  the  DoD  acquisition  workforce.  (Source  and  authority: 
DoD  Instruction  [DoDI]  5000.58,  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce.) 
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Defense  Acquisition  University  Program  Review  Board  and 
Acquisition  Career  Program  Review  Board 

These  two  boards  assist  the  DACD  Council  in  executing  its  missions.  The  De¬ 
fense  Acquisition  University  Program  Review  Board  (DAUPRB)  serves  as  the 
policy  guidance  council  called  for  in  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  1746, 
and  DoD  Directive  (DoDD)  5000.57,  Defense  Acquisition  University.  Composed 
of  senior  DoD  officials,  it  reviews  DAU  plans,  operations,  budgets,  and  program 
initiatives  and  formulates  recommendations  in  these  areas.  The  Acquisition  Career 
Program  Review  Boards  (ACPRB)  reviews  independent  audits  of  the  career  pro¬ 
gram  and  fundamental  program  compliance  matters.  (ACPRB  source  and  author¬ 
ity:  DAWIA;  DoDD  5000.52,  Defense  Acquisition  Education,  Training  and 
Career  Development',  and  DoDI  5000.58.) 

Component  Acquisition  Executives  and  Service  Acquisition 
Executives 


Within  each  DoD  component,  responsibility  for  all  acquisition  functions  resides 
with  the  Component  Acquisition  Executive  (CAE).  CAEs  include  Service  Acqui¬ 
sition  Executives  (SAEs)  for  the  military  departments  and  acquisition  executives 
in  other  DoD  components.  The  CAEs  ensure  that  their  DoD  component’s  training 
institutions  develop  effective  working  relationships  with  DAU  and  carry  out  their 
responsibilities  as  defined  in  memoranda  of  agreement.  SAEs  carry  out  all  pow¬ 
ers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  military  department  secretary  with  respect  to  the 
acquisition  workforce  within  the  department  concerned,  to  ensure  compliance 
with  all  policies  and  directives.  (Source  and  authority:  DAWIA;  DoDD  5000.52; 
and  DoDD  5000.57.) 

Acquisition  Career  Program  Boards 

Assisting  each  SAE/CAE  are  the  Acquisition  Career  Program  Boards  (ACPBs). 
Their  charter  is  to  advise  in  managing  the  accession,  training,  education,  and  ca¬ 
reer  development  of  military  and  civilian  personnel  in  the  acquisition  workforce 
and  in  selecting  individuals  for  the  Acquisition  Corps.  Each  military  department 
has  an  ACPB.  Additionally,  there  is  an  OSD/defense  agency  ACPB.  (Source  and 
authority:  DAWIA;  DoDD  5000.52;  and  DODI  5000.58.) 

Directors  of  Acquisition  Career  Management 

Management  of  the  acquisition  workforce  is  the  specific  domain  of  the  Directors 
of  Acquisition  Career  Management  (DACMs).  DACMs  are  charged  with  program 
execution.  Responsibilities  include  directing  their  component’s  process  for  en¬ 
rolling  students  and  integrating  policies  established  by  the  USD(A&T)  with  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  personnel  policies  and  procedures  of  their  components.  On  issues 
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of  workforce  management,  DACMs  concerns  take  precedence.  (Source  and 
authority:  DAWIA  and  DoDD  5000.52.) 

Defense  Functional  Boards 

The  defense  functional  boards  exercise  functional  oversight  over  the  acquisition 
workforce.  Composed  of  senior  functional  area  representatives,  they  provide  over¬ 
sight  of  management  and  program  execution  for  their  respective  career  fields. 
Furthermore,  they  provide  functional  advice  and  recommendations  to  support  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  overall  defense  acquisition  education,  training,  and  career  de¬ 
velopment  program.  Functional  boards  recommend  policy  on  functional  issues 
such  as  curriculum  content,  quality  of  courses,  and  establishment  or  termination 
of  courses.  Functional  boards  review  career  program  planning  and  execution  to 
ensure  that  they  support  the  goal  of  attaining  a  fully  qualified  acquisition  work¬ 
force.  Appendix  B  lists  the  functional  boards  and  the  career  fields  they  represent 
(Source  and  authority:  DoDD  5000.58.) 

DAU  Board  of  Visitors 

A  board  of  visitors,  individuals  selected  for  their  preeminence  in  academia,  busi¬ 
ness,  or  industry,  advises  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  USD(A&T)  on 
matters  relating  to  organizational  management,  curricula,  methods  of  instruction, 
facilities,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the  university.  (Source  and  authority: 
DAWIA  and  DoDD  5000.57.) 

Defense  Acquisition  University 

DAU  is  ultimately  responsible  for  delivering  the  professional  training  required  by 
the  acquisition  workforce.  DAU,  through  its  consortium  of  DoD  education  and 
training  institutions  and  organizations,  provides  mandatory  and  assignment- 
specific  courses  for  personnel  serving  in  the  acquisition  workforce. 

President,  DAU 

Management  of  the  university  is  accomplished  by  the  DAU  headquarters,  presided 
over  by  the  President,  DAU.  The  president  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  and  serves  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  university.  The  president  re¬ 
ports  to  the  USD(A&T).  Assisting  the  president  in  executing  his  duties  are 
Directors  of  Academic  Affairs,  Operations,  and  Resources  Management. 
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Director  of  Academic  Affairs 

The  Director  of  Academic  Affairs  has  a  staff  of  seven  people;  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude 

♦  ensuring  that  course  offerings  meet  workforce  needs, 

♦  ensuring  an  integrated  program  of  training, 

♦  developing  new  courses, 

♦  reviewing  and  revising  existing  courses  (in  conjunction  with  functional 
boards), 

♦  ensuring  that  courses  are  accurate  and  educationally  sound, 

♦  managing  educational  projects,  and 

♦  exploring  technological  innovation  in  course  migration  and  delivery. 

Director  of  Operations 

The  Director  of  Operations,  with  a  staff  of  four,  is  responsible  for 

♦  strategic  planning, 

♦  ensuring  technological  integration  as  well  as  compatibility  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  with  school  capabilities, 

♦  communicating  DAU  activities  to  students  and  the  community, 

♦  maintaining  the  DAWIA  management  information  system  (DAW1A  MIS), 

♦  performing  workforce  and  other  analyses  based  on  DAWIA  MIS  data, 

♦  serving  as  liaison  with  other  offices  and  agencies  and  coordinating  with 
and  providing  support  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  DACD  Council, 

♦  overseeing  the  acquisition  scholarship  program, 

♦  developing  and  maintaining  the  DAU  research  program,  and 

♦  publishing  the  DAU  catalog. 
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Director  of  Resource  Management 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  Resource  Management,  with  a  staff  of  four, 
include 

♦  preparing  and  executing  the  DAU  budget, 

♦  establishing  memoranda  of  agreement  (MO As)  between  DAU  and  consor¬ 
tium  schools,  and 

♦  developing  and  publishing  course  schedules. 

DAU  Consortium  Members 

Implementation  of  DAU  training  and  education  programs  is  accomplished  by  the 
13  participating  consortium  members.  Under  the  DAU  structure,  consortium 
members  remain  a  part  of  their  existing  organizational  structures.  MOAs  define 
the  relationship  between  DAU  and  its  participating  schools.  In  addition  to  DoD 
mandatory  acquisition  and  assignment-specific  courses,  most  consortium  mem¬ 
bers  continue  to  offer  non-DAU  education  and  training  unique  to  their  service  or 
agency  missions. 

During  the  course  of  this  study,  we  visited  9  of  the  13  consortium  schools.  The 
schools  were  selected  to  ensure  that  we  experienced  the  full  spectrum  of  the  con¬ 
sortium  in  terms  of  the  military  departments  represented,  joint  services  schools, 
large  and  small  schools,  and  schools  that  vary  in  their  primary  modes  of  course 
delivery — that  is,  in-residence  versus  on-site  delivery.  The  schools  we  visited 
were  as  follows: 

♦  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

♦  Army  Logistics  Management  College 

♦  Defense  Contract  Audit  Institute 

♦  Defense  Systems  Management  College 

♦  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 

♦  Naval  Center  for  Acquisition  Training 

♦  Naval  Facilities  Contracts  Training  Center 

♦  Naval  Postgraduate  School 

♦  Naval  Warfare  Assessment  Division. 
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Before  each  visit,  we  provided  the  school  with  a  request  for  data  and  an  agenda 
for  the  visit  (see  Appendix  D).  Our  focus  was  on  the  school’s  organization;  on  the 
relationship  to  DAU  headquarters  and  other  consortium  members;  on  its  courses, 
faculty  and  students;  and  on  the  extent  to  which  and  manner  in  which  a  list  of 
DAU  functions  are  performed.  Our  main  purpose  in  visiting  the  schools  was  to 
obtain  a  “feel”  for  consortium  operation,  not  to  perform  a  comparative  analysis. 
We  sought  recommendations  and  “not-for-attribution”  comments,  which  the 
schools  provided. 

Operational  Policy 

Operational  policy  and  programmatic  guidelines  for  DAU  are  specified  in  DoDD 
5000.57,  Defense  Acquisition  University,  which  implements  the  portions  of 
DAWIA  that  pertain  to  DAU.  DAU  operates  under  the  direction,  control,  and 
authority  of  the  USD(A&T).  The  relationship  between  the  president  and  the  con¬ 
sortium  members  is  specified  in  MO  As  ratified  annually  by  both  parties. 

The  DAU  president  announces  and  prescribes  DAU’s  standards,  policies,  and 
processes  to  functional  boards,  DACMs,  and  consortium  members  through  policy 
memoranda.  These  memoranda,  all  revised  in  March  1997,  are1 

♦  Policy  Memorandum  #1,  “New  Course  Development,  Revision,  and 
Maintenance  Process”; 

♦  Policy  Memorandum  #2,  “Course  Sponsor  and  Offeror  Requirements”; 

♦  Policy  Memorandum  #3,  “Student  Attendance”; 

♦  Policy  Memorandum  #4,  “Academic  Program  Review”;  and 

♦  Policy  Memorandum  #5,  “Course  Equivalency.” 

The  consortium  relationship  means  that  the  DAU  headquarters  is  responsible  for 
funding  and  coordinating  its  acquisition  training  but  has  no  direct  operational 
control  over  consortium  members.  The  13  members  report  to  12  different  com¬ 
mand  chains  under  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  and  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (Acquisition  and  Technology)  (DUSD(A&T)). 

Overview  of  Current  Operations 

Together  with  the  consortium  schools,  DAU  performs  functions  in  six  broad  ar¬ 
eas:  teaching,  developing  courses,  ensuring  quality,  managing  and  administering, 
performing  research  and  analysis,  and  sharing  knowledge.  Chapter  5  will  provide 
a  more  detailed  look  at  the  functions  performed  by  DAU.  In  this  subsection  we 

1  Policy  memoranda  can  be  viewed  on  the  DAU  homepage  (http://www.acq.osd.mil/dau). 
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discuss  in  overview  fashion  what  DAU  (headquarters  and  consortium  schools) 
does,  and  how  it  does  it.  Our  findings  are  based  on  our  interviews,  data  collection, 
and  site  visits.  For  the  most  part,  our  information  reflects  DAU  operations  in 
FY97.  Also,  resource  and  workload  data  come  primarily  from  DAU’s  portion  of 
the  FY98/99  President’s  budget  submission  to  Congress,  and  the  DAU  consortium 
member  budget  estimate  spreadsheets. 

Teaching 


DAU  provides  courses  in  a  variety  of  modes  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  acquisition 
workforce.  In  FY97,  DAU  offered  78  courses  in  the  following  categories: 

♦  Certification  courses.  These  are  courses  identified  by  career  field  as  being 
either  mandatory  or  desired,  taken  to  meet  DAWIA  certification  training 
requirements;  within  this  group  are  two  core  courses:  Acquisition  101, 
Fundamentals  of  Systems  Acquisition  Management,  and  Acquisition  201, 
Intermediate  Systems  Acquisition  Management.  Seven  (of  the  1 1)  career 
fields  require  that  these  courses  be  taken  before  other  mandatory  training 
(ACQ  101  at  Career  Level  I,  and  ACQ  201  at  Level  II). 

♦  Assignment-specific  courses.  These  22  courses  provide  the  training  needed 
to  perform  specific  acquisition  functions  and  meet  the  unique  requirements 
of  some  jobs  or  assignments. 

♦  Senior  Acquisition  Course.  The  Senior  Acquisition  Course,  Acquisition 
401,  is  the  preeminent  course  for  members  of  the  Acquisition  Corps.  ICAF 
presents  the  10-month  course,  which  has  four  major  elements:  a  multi¬ 
disciplinary  core  curriculum,  acquisition  policy  advanced  studies,  elective 
advanced  studies,  and  a  research  project.  Students  successfully  completing 
the  course  are  awarded  a  Master  of  Science  degree  in  National  Resource 
Strategy. 

Modes  of  Delivery 

About  80  to  85  percent  of  DAU  training  is  provided  in  a  residential  classroom 
mode,  which  includes  dedicated  facilities  at  consortium  locations  as  well  as  leased 
space  at  nearby  locations.  Most  of  the  remainder  is  provided  on-site,  usually  by  a 
team  from  one  of  the  consortium  schools.  Other  modes  of  training  include  satellite 
(video  teletraining),  CD-ROM,  and  on-line  via  the  Internet.  Correspondence 
courses,  once  available,  have  been  dropped  from  the  DAU  catalog. 

Technology-Based  Education  and  Training 

Although  many  uncertainties  still  exist,  distance-learning  technologies  offer  the 
expectation  of  increased  course  material  availability  and,  reduced  program  ex¬ 
penses,  especially  in  the  areas  of  student  travel  costs  and  job  time  lost  due  to 
training.  DAU  is  embarking  on  an  ambitious  program  to  expand  its 
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distance-learning  capabilities  and  practice,  with  the  goal  of  incorporating  infor¬ 
mation  technology  in  all  courses  by  the  end  of  FY00.2  Two  media  options  are  be¬ 
ing  considered:  computer-based  instruction  (Web-based  or  CD-ROM)  and  video 
teletraining  (VTT).  DAU  preference  has  been  for  computer-based  instruction,  al¬ 
though  VTT  has  been  used  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  used.  The  schools 
that  currently  have  VTT  resources  are  AFTT,  ALMC,  DSMC,  and  NFCTC.  Those 
same  schools,  as  well  as  NPS,  also  have  a  Web  delivery  capability. 

Course  Development 

Course  development  responsibilities  and  procedures  are  described  in  detail  in 
DAU  Policy  Memorandum  #1,  “New  Course  Development,  Revision,  and  Main¬ 
tenance  Process.”  The  president  of  DAU  has  overall  responsibility  for  managing 
the  process.  Functional  boards  define  performance  outcomes  and  standards  for 
their  career  fields  and  also  assign  subject-matter  experts  to  participate  in  course 
development  and  revision.  Two  categories  of  consortium  schools  provide  courses 
to  students:  course  sponsors  and  certified  offerors.  Sponsors,  designated  by  the 
president  of  DAU,  are  responsible  for  developing  and  revising  courses  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  performance  outcomes  of  the  functional  boards.  Certified  offerors  also  teach 
the  course  but  generally  do  not  participate  formally  in  course  development  or  revi¬ 
sion. 

The  revision  of  DAU  policy  memoranda  in  1997  allowed  the  president  of  DAU  to 
form  teams  of  consortium  schools  for  course  development.  Known  as  “tiger 
teams,”  they  were  used  in  FY97  to  develop  several  new  DAU  courses,  including 
CON  101  and  102.  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  schools  we  visited  were  critical  of  the 
tiger  team  approach,  noting  that  the  process  seemed  to  take  longer  and  be  more 
expensive  than  if  one  school  (the  sponsor)  were  responsible  for  course  develop¬ 
ment. 

Another  frustration  expressed  by  several  schools  was  the  “micro-management”  or 
level  of  involvement  by  functional  boards  in  instructional  methodology;  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  the  consortium  school  staffs  was  that  during  the  development  and  revi¬ 
sion  process,  functional  boards  should  focus  on  course  content  rather  than  on 
delivery  techniques  and  materials.  The  1997  process  action  team  on  Acquisition 
Education  and  Training  Structure  and  Process  reported  this  same  finding.  As  a 
result,  the  USD(A&T)  has  asked  the  Director,  AET&CD,  to  coordinate  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  new  charters  to  better  distinguish  the  roles  of  DAU,  Functional  Boards,  and 
DACMs. 

Quality  Assurance 

DAU  conducts  a  rigorous  quality  assurance  program,  that  includes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  evaluation  standards  and  the  certification  and  evaluation  of  both  courses 

2  Defense  Acquisition  University,  Technology-Based  Education  and  Training  Plan, 

June  1997. 
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and  instructors.  These  areas  are  discussed  in  DAU  Policy  Memorandums  #1, 

“New  Course  Development,  Revision,  and  Maintenance,”  and  #4,  “Academic 
Program  Review.”  DAU  employs  a  five-step  academic  and  course  development 
process  (see  Policy  Memo  #1)  and  a  2-year  cycle  for  academic  program  quality 
review  (Policy  Memo  #4),  which  include  the  following  quality  assurance  tools  and 
applications: 

♦  End-of-course  questionnaires  for  students 

♦  A  postgraduate  random  sampling  of  students  and  their  supervisors  to 
evaluate  course  effectiveness 

♦  Full  curriculum  review,  which  includes  the  evaluation  of  faculty  training 

♦  Quality  assurance  site  visits. 

During  our  early  site  visits,  several  schools  commented  that  they  conducted  their 
own  course  and  instructor  evaluations,  including  end-of-course  critiques  and  post¬ 
graduate  surveys.  Some  evaluations  were  institution  specific,  while  others  were 
mandated  by  the  institution’s  higher  headquarters.  A  few  schools  thought  that  the 
DAU  surveys  were  not  only  redundant  but  also  inferior  to  their  own.  During  the 
course  of  our  study,  these  same  comments  reached  DAU  headquarters,  which  was 
sensitive  to  the  problem  and  worked  with  the  academic  council  to  improve  the 
questionnaires. 

Another  nearly  universal  comment  from  the  consortium  schools,  indirectly  related 
to  quality,  was  that  students  too  often  lacked  prerequisites  for  the  classes  they 
were  attending.  This  lack  not  only  slows  tire  pace  of  the  course  to  the  detriment  of 
the  other  students,  but  a  classroom  seat  is  wasted  when  it  might  have  been  filled 
with  a  better  candidate. 

Management  and  Administration 

General  management  and  administrative  functions  (e.g.,  maintain  student  records) 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  5.  Many  are  performed  at  DAU  headquarters  (e.g.,  selec¬ 
tion  of  course  providers),  some  are  shared  with  the  consortium  schools  (e.g.,  allo¬ 
cation  of  resources  is  a  shared  function  and  process),  and  others  are  performed  by 
each  separately  (e.g.,  administration  of  personnel). 

A  particular  administrative  and  management  relationship  associated  with  the  con¬ 
sortium  is  that  between  course  sponsor  and  certified  course  offeror.  A  course 
sponsor  is  one  or  more  consortium  members,  designated  by  the  DAU  president, 
responsible  for  developing,  maintaining,  and  conducting  that  specific  course.  In 
addition  to  the  course  sponsor,  other  schools  may  be  “certified”  to  teach  that 
course,  but  the  sponsor  maintains  overall  course  management  responsibility.  Poli¬ 
cies  for  course  sponsors  and  offerors  are  discussed  in  Policy  Memo  #2. 
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Several  schools  we  visited  commented  on  the  sponsor-offeror  arrangement.  One 
comment  mentioned  that  while  course  sponsorship  was  a  competitive  process, 
with  interested  schools  submitting  sponsor  proposals,  there  were  no  definitive 
policies  or  guidelines  for  how  the  President  of  DAU  would  make  his  selection.  A 
similar  comment  was  made  with  the  introduction  of  “team”  sponsors,  where  in  the 
viewpoint  of  the  school,  DAU  established  teams  without  input  from  all  of  the 
consortium  members.  Another  school  felt  that  offerors  were  in  many  cases  chosen 
to  “spread  the  wealth  around,”  rather  than  on  a  more  economical  or  objective 
basis. 

Research  and  Analysis 

As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  a  primary  requirement  of  DAWIA  for  DAU  in  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  “research  and  analysis  of  defense  acquisition  policy  issues  from  an  aca¬ 
demic  perspective.”  The  research  done  within  DAU,  however,  results  from  work 
not  centrally  managed  but  performed  at  individual  schools,  primarily  at  DSMC. 
Also,  DAU  attempted  a  “fellowship”  program  for  faculty  to  work  6  months  in  a 
policy  office,  then  do  research  for  6  months,  but  the  effort  failed  because  of  lack 
of  applicants.  At  the  time  of  our  study,  the  Board  of  Visitors  was  interested  in 
stimulating  acquisition  research  with  DAU  oversight  and  in  having  DAU  attract 
world-class  faculty  to  foster  the  research  effort.3  DAU  is  debating  how  to  best  ac¬ 
complish  those  objectives.  In  this  subsection  we  discuss  what  research  efforts  are 
currently  active  within  DAU  headquarters  and  consortium  schools. 

Acquisition  Research  Coordinating  Committee 

At  the  DAU  headquarters  level,  the  Director  of  Operations  has  the  functional  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  research  and  analysis.  He  chairs  the  DAU  Acquisition  Research 
Coordinating  Committee  (ARCC),  formed  in  1994  to  facilitate  the  coordination 
and  dissemination  of  research  information  within  the  consortium  in  particular  and 
the  acquisition  community  in  general.  The  objectives  of  the  ARCC  are  officially 
stated  as 

The  DAU  ARCC  is  based  on  the  principle  that  scholarly  research  in  ac¬ 
quisition  and  in  acquisition  education  and  training  is  required  to  support 
senior  DoD  policy  and  decision  making.  Research  also  plays  an  essential 
role  in  curriculum  development  and  in  promoting  academic  currency  in 
the  classroom,  and  provides  the  wherewithal  to  improve  education  deliv¬ 
ery  and  effectiveness.4 


3  Board  of  Visitors  Minutes,  Meeting  of  March  4, 1997. 

4  DSMC  web  site  (http://www.dsmc.dsm.mi1/research/resgen.htm#arcc)  May  7, 1998. 
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ARCC  membership  is  drawn  from  DAU  consortium  institutions  that  devote  inter¬ 
nal  resources  to  acquisition  research.  In  FY97  the  following  institutions  were 
committee  members: 

♦  Office  of  the  President,  Defense  Acquisition  University 

♦  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

♦  Army  Logistics  Management  College 

♦  Naval  Center  for  Acquisition  Training 

♦  Defense  Systems  Management  College 

♦  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 

♦  Information  Resources  Management  College 

♦  Naval  Postgraduate  School. 

In  addition  to  the  ARCC  and  the  suggestions  from  the  Board  of  Visitors,  DAU  is 
contemplating  designating  an  executive  agent  for  research  from  among  the  con¬ 
sortium  schools. 

Defense  Systems  Management  College 

Research  has  been  a  major  mission  of  DSMC  since  its  inception  in  1971.  While 
DSMC  is  a  DAU  consortium  member,  much  of  its  research  and  associated  con¬ 
sulting  and  information  dissemination  effort  predates  the  formation  of  DAU  and  is 
performed  independent  of  DAU  headquarters  control.  The  DSMC  Research,  Con¬ 
sulting  and  Information  Dissemination  (RCID)  Division  has  overall  responsibility 
for  performing,  promoting,  and  communicating  research  activities,  which  include 
the  following: 

♦  Research  projects.  Active  research  performed  by  RCID  team  members, 
often  in  cooperation  with  outside  professionals  in  systems  acquisition 
management  from  places  such  as  the  service  academies,  Federally  Funded 
Research  and  Development  Centers  (FFRDC),  and  other  academic  institu¬ 
tions. 

♦  Acquisition  research  symposium.  A  symposium  held  biennially  to  provide 
a  forum  for  dialogue  among  acquisition  professionals  from  the  federal 
government,  the  private  sector,  and  academia. 

♦  Consulting.  The  RCID  team  assists  OSD  acquisition  officials,  conducts 
workshops,  and  locates  available  experts  from  other  sources  when 
necessary. 
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♦  ROAR  database.  The  Research  on  Ongoing  Acquisition  Research  (ROAR) 
database  is  a  valuable  reference  tool,  tracking  acquisition-related  projects 
and  studies  conducted  by  DoD  and  others. 

♦  Military  research  fellowship  program.  An  1 1 -month  program  annually  for 
three  military  research  follows,  sponsored  by  DSMC.  In  addition  to  time  at 
DSMC,  fellows  attend  the  3-month  Program  for  Management  Develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Harvard  Business  School.  RCID  also  sponsors  a  summer  re¬ 
search  program  for  cadets  from  the  military  academies  who  intern  at 
DSMC  for  6  weeks. 

♦  DSMC  Press.  Designs,  edits,  and  manages  the  distribution  of  books  and 
other  publications  about  acquisition  management.  The  DSMC  Press  also 
creates  the  Program  Manager  magazine  and  DAU’s  Acquisition  Review 
Quarterly  journal.  The  Program  Manager  is  a  bimonthly  open  forum  for 
the  critical  examination  and  discussion  of  defense  acquisition  issues,  poli¬ 
cies,  and  practices.  The  Acquisition  Review  Quarterly  is  a  refereed  publi¬ 
cation  that  serves  as  a  bridge  between  those  who  study  acquisition 
management  and  those  who  practice  it. 

♦  Library  and  Learning  Resource  Center.  The  Acker  Library  at  DSMC 
contains  17,000  books,  500  periodicals,  20  CD-ROM  databases,  and  8,000 
technical  reports  in  support  of  the  DSMC  training  and  research  missions. 
The  Learning  Resource  Center  offers  individual  and  career  development 
programs  in  a  self-paced  learning  mode. 

In  addition  to  the  RCID,  DSMC  faculty  devote  about  7  percent  of  their  time  to 
research,  an  amount  considered  to  be  inadequate  by  DSMC  officials.  They  point 
out  that  the  average  for  faculty  from  public  and  private  universities  is  more  than 
16  percent. 

Other  Institutions 

Acquisition  research  is  conducted  in  varying  degrees  at  other  consortium  schools 
but  is  generally  limited  in  scope.  For  example,  NCAT  engages  in  pedagogical 
studies,  and  one  of  its  staff  members  serves  as  a  consultant  to  the  DAU  head¬ 
quarters  on  pedagogical  issues.  Other  consortium  institutions  have  had  faculty 
serve  as  consultants  to  functional  boards,  DAU  headquarters,  other  acquisition 
agencies,  and  especially  to  DoD  field  offices.  Former  students  often  ask  their 
DAU  instructors  for  help  with  issues  and  analyses,  but  generally  this  effort  is  nei¬ 
ther  long  term  nor  captured  or  reported  in  any  standard  way. 

As  an  institution,  AFTT  has  a  reputation  for  research,  and  its  Graduate  School  of 
Logistics  and  Acquisition  Management  offers  a  masters  degree  in  several  areas, 
such  as  Acquisition  Logistics  Management,  Information  Resources  Management, 
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and  Supply  Management.  However,  the  portion  of  AFTT  that  provides  DAU 
training  is  not  actively  involved  in  research. 

Similarly  at  ALMC,  the  faculty  who  teach  DAU  courses  are  in  close  proximity  to 
other  ALMC  faculty  who  actively  perform  research,  especially  in  the  area  of 
operations  research.  In  addition,  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Systems  and  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Management,  where  DAU  courses  are  taught,  has  used  and  intends  to  use  one 
or  two  “visiting  professors”  from  academia  and  industry  to  teach,  conduct  re¬ 
search,  and  act  as  a  catalyst  for  other  faculty  members  to  engage  in  their  own  re¬ 
search  efforts. 

ICAF,  which  conducts  the  Senior  Acquisition  Course  (ACQ  401),  has  a  mission 
to  “prepare  selected  military  officers  and  civilians  for  senior  leadership  and  staff 
positions  by  conducting  postgraduate,  executive  level  courses  of  study  and  associ¬ 
ated  research  dealing  with  the  resource  component  of  national  power,  with  special 
emphasis  on  material  acquisition  and  joint  logistics  ...”  ICAF  itself  is  not  active 
in  research,  but  faculty  do  oversee  and  participate  in  the  research  projects  required 
by  students.  Topics  are  solicited  from  throughout  the  acquisition  community  and 
from  the  national  security  community  at  large. 

The  Naval  Postgraduate  School  is  very  active  in  research,  granting  masters  and 
doctoral  degrees  in  a  variety  of  technical  disciplines  supportive  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Center  for  Acquisition,  Education,  and  Research  (CAETR)  is  the 
part  of  NPS  that  teaches  DAU  courses.  Drawing  on  its  own  faculty  and  the  other 
NPS  resources  in  close  proximity,  CAETR  also  actively  solicits  funding  for  re¬ 
search  projects  in  the  area  of  acquisition.  CAETR  is  a  candidate  for  DAU  execu¬ 
tive  agent  for  research. 

Analysis  at  DAU  Headquarters 

At  DAU  headquarters  and  often  with  contractor  or  FFRDC  assistance,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Operations  conducts  analyses  of  the  acquisition  workforce  for  the  Director 
of  AET&CD;  DUSD  (Acquisition  Reform)  (DUSD(AR)),  and  the  USD(A&T). 
These  analyses  are  often  in  response  to  congressional  inquiries  or  in  preparation 
for  congressional  testimony. 

Sharing  Knowledge 

In  our  exploration  of  the  individual  functions  performed  by  DAU,  we  noted  sev¬ 
eral  that  we  classified  under  the  broad  heading  of  “sharing  knowledge.”  These 
functions  include  consulting  (which  we  regard  as  the  sharing  of  expertise  rather 
than  the  research-like  development  of  new  knowledge  or  theory),  presentation  and 
publication  of  papers,  hosting  conferences,  library  operation,  and  general  commu¬ 
nication  activities. 
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Many  consortium  members  actively  engage  in  some  or  all  of  these  activities.  In 
particular,  and  as  discussed  above  (research  and  analysis),  DSMC  with  its  Re¬ 
search,  Consulting  and  Information  Dissemination  Division  does  a  substantial 
amount  of  consulting  work,  hosts  and  participates  in  conferences,  and  operates  its 
own  press.  ALMC  also  has  a  significant  information  services  function,  which 
includes  publication  of  the  Defense  Logistics  Systems  Information  Exchange  and 
the  Army  Logistician  magazine. 

The  Acquisition  Reform  Communications  Center  (ARCC) 5  is  an  organization 
related  to  DAU,  chartered  in  May  1 995  with  a  mission,  as  its  name  suggests,  of 
sharing  knowledge  about  acquisition  reform  by  providing  and  disseminating  in¬ 
formation  on  how  DoD  is  changing  the  way  it  acquires  goods  and  services.  Al¬ 
though  the  ARCC  technically  reports  to  and  directly  supports  the  USD(A&T)  and 
the  DUSD(AR),  it  is  organizationally  “attached”  to  DAU.  While  the  ARCC  is  not 
officially  part  of  DAU,  it  receives  administrative  support  and  funding  through 
DAU. 

The  ARCC  has  established  a  network  of  contacts  within  DoD  components  and 
agencies  and  with  academia  and  the  private  sector  to  fulfill  its  mission.  The 
ARCC  disseminates  information  through  the  following  vehicles: 

♦  Satellite  broadcasts.  These  periodic  broadcasts  sponsored  by  the  DUSD(AR) 
cover  a  variety  of  topics  focusing  on  how  the  department  is  implementing  ac¬ 
quisition  reform  initiatives.  These  broadcasts  are  prepared  by  DoD  personnel, 
but  they  are  supported  by  a  contractor  for  technical  aspects  and  broadcast 
equipment.  Although  there  is  no  fixed  schedule,  there  are  usually  two  to  three 
broadcasts  each  month. 

♦  The  ARCC  Internet  site.  The  ARCC  has  its  own  site,  which  can  be  accessed 
through  the  DAU  homepage. 

♦  “AR  Now.  ”  The  ARCC  provides  e-mail  updates,  such  as  policy  changes,  ma¬ 
jor  speeches  or  congressional  hearings,  and  upcoming  satellite  broadcasts,  to 
permanent  subscribers  throughout  the  acquisition  community. 

♦  Mailing  lists.  Regular  mail  updates  are  provided  to  approximately  4,000  gov¬ 
ernment  and  individual  addressees. 

♦  Tapes,  compact  disks,  and  videotapes.  These  are  mailed  to  requesters  without 
charge.  They  cover  topics  such  as  acquisition  reform,  earned  value  manage¬ 
ment,  multiple  award  task  and  delivery  orders,  and  cost  as  an  independent 
variable. 


5  Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Acquisition  Research  Coordinating  Committee,  also  “ARCC.” 
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Current  Organization,  Structure,  and  Operation 


Workload  and  Resources 

The  following  selected  workload,  faculty,  and  other  resource  data  are  provided  for 
background,  not  definitive  analysis.  They  present  a  picture  of  the  size  and  com¬ 
plexity  of  DAU,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which  courses  and  resources  are  spread 
throughout  the  consortium  schools. 

Workloads  and  Student  Throughput 

A  primary  source  of  data  is  the  63-column  spreadsheet  used  by  the  DAU  Director 
of  Resource  Management  to  obtain  data  from  the  consortium  schools  and  to  report 
programmed  resources  for  the  given  year,  in  our  case  FY97.6  (DAU  does  not 
capture  actual  expended  resource  data  by  course.)  Programmed  data  reflect  direct, 
indirect,  and  general  and  administrative  (G&A)  costs  (operations  and  mainte¬ 
nance)  and  staff-years  of  effort  by  school  and  by  course.  Appendix  E  provides  a 
by-course  summary  of  FY97  data,  including  military  and  civilian  staff-years,  the 
number  of  students,  and  the  number  of  classes.  DCAI  courses  are  not  included  in 
the  spreadsheet,  since  DAU  does  not  fund  those  courses.  These  total  only  about 
five  per  year,  teaching  approximately  100  students.  Appendix  F  lists  classes  pro¬ 
grammed. 

The  following  summary  statements  are  derived  from  the  FY97  DAU  spreadsheet 
data: 

♦  A  total  of  1,283  classes  were  programmed  for  12  consortium  members. 

♦  Classes  totaled  2,892  weeks  of  instruction  (55.7  class-years). 

♦  Classes  ranged  from  3  days  in  length  (BFM  210,  Selected  Acquisition  Re¬ 
port  [Review])  to  44  weeks  (ACQ  401,  Senior  Acquisition  Course),  al¬ 
though  most  courses  are  from  1  to  4  weeks  in  length. 

♦  Faculty  staff-years  totaled  311  (219.2  civilian  and  91.8  military). 

♦  A  total  of  37,404  students  were  programmed  to  attend  (about  29  students 
per  class,  120  students  per  faculty  work-year). 

♦  About  18  percent  of  faculty  time  is  spent  in  a  classroom  (i.e.,  approxi¬ 
mately  0.18  class-years  of  instruction  per  faculty  staff-year). 


6  The  DAU  Resource  Management  Guide,  ADS-95-01-GD,  describes  the  spreadsheet  used 
and  the  process  by  which  data  are  collected. 
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♦  Of  the  1,283  classes  programmed,  more  than  60  percent  were  programmed 
at  3  schools:  ALMC  (285),  DSMC  (271),  and  AFIT  (242).  Including 
NCAT  (184)  raises  that  to  77  percent. 

♦  Again,  excluding  DCAI,  of  78  courses  taught,  56  were  to  be  taught  by  only 
one  school,  1 1  by  two  different  schools,  and  11  at  three  or  more  schools 
(CON  201,  CON  231,  and  SYS  201  were  to  be  taught  by  4  different 
schools). 

Appendix  G  sets  forth  the  actual  FY97  number  of  students  attending  each  course, 
by  military  department  source.  The  pie  chart  below  (Figure  3-1)  depicts  the  sum¬ 
mary  percentages  for  each  source. 

Figure  3-1.  Students  Trained  by  Military  Department,  FY97 


Faculty  Composition 

The  general  makeup  of  the  DAU  faculty  in  terms  of  military,  civilian,  direct,  indi¬ 
rect,  G&A,  and  other  staff-years  required  by  course  can  be  obtained  from  the 
DAU  budget  spreadsheet.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  3-1,  a  total  of  567  staff-years  of 
effort  (faculty  and  support)  are  required  to  teach  the  1,283  DAU  classes 
(excluding  auditing  courses),  and  about  70  percent  of  programmed  instructors  are 
civilian. 


Table  3-1.  DAU  Programmed  Faculty  and  Support  Staff,  FY97 


Military 

Civilian 

Total 

Percentage 

military 

Percentage 

civilian 

Faculty 

91.79 

219.26 

311.05 

30% 

70% 

Other  direct  support 

2.96 

26.81 

29.77 

10% 

90% 

Indirect/G&A 

38.13 

188.5 

226.63 

17% 

83% 

Total 

132.88 

434.57 

567.45 

23% 

77% 
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Current  Organization,  Structure,  and  Operation 


In  addition,  we  asked  each  consortium  school  for  data  on  that  portion  of  its  faculty 
(professional  staff)  spending  at  least  50  percent  of  their  effort  for  DAU.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  those  queries  are  in  the  chart  at  Appendix  H.  Among  the  summary  data 
are  the  following: 

♦  434  faculty  members  had  some  DAU  involvement;  of  these,  394  (91  per¬ 
cent)  devoted  at  least  half  of  their  effort  to  teaching  (or  administering) 
DAU  courses. 

♦  68  percent  of  the  faculty  were  civilians. 

♦  80  percent  had  degrees  above  baccalaureate. 

♦  69  percent  were  Level  HI  certified.7 

♦  The  faculty  averaged  nearly  18  years  of  acquisition-related  subject-matter 
experience,  and  nearly  6  years  at  the  schools  for  which  they  taught. 


Funding 


In  FY97,  according  to  the  President’s  FY98/99  biennial  budget  submission, 
DAU’s  operations  and  maintenance  funding  program  totaled  approximately 
$95  million.  This  budget  reflects  the  total  DAU  operation,  including  course  deliv¬ 
ery  at  consortium  schools,  operation  of  the  headquarters,  student  travel,  funding 
for  DSMC  research,  consulting,  and  information  dissemination  activities.  It  does 
not  include  funding  for  the  auditing  courses  provided  by  DCAI,  nor  does  it  reflect 
the  cost  of  the  military  personnel  who  teach  or  otherwise  provide  support  to  DAU 
(although  it  does  show  work-years  of  effort). 

The  FY98/99  President’s  budget  submission  showed  the  following  FY97  data  for 
DAU: 

♦  $94,736  million  total  operations  and  maintenance  funding 

►  $18.5  million  for  civilian  personnel  (257  full-time  equivalent)  at  DAU 
headquarters  and  at  DSMC; 

>-  $69.7  million  for  “other  contracts”  (funding  provided  to  the  consor¬ 
tium  schools);  and 

►  $6.5  million  for  travel,  supplies,  equipment,  and  all  other  items. 

♦  114  military  work-years. 


7  Based  on  our  visits,  most  schools  considered  certification  of  faculty  to  be  important,  al¬ 
though  some  did  not. 
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♦  Workload-related  data 


►  13  consortium  schools, 

►  40,000  students,  and 

►  1 ,3 1 0  course  offerings  (860  resident,  450  on-site). 

Operations  and  maintenance  funding  for  FY97  is  also  depicted  by  major  funding 
category  in  Table  3-2. 


Table  3-2.  DAU  Funding  by  Major  Category,  FY97 


Funding  category 

Funded  amount 
(Smillions) 

Percentage  of  total 

Course  delivery 

$50.4 

53.2 

Student  travel 

33.7 

36.6 

DSMC  RCID  activities 

4.9 

5.2 

University  operations 

3.3 

3.5 

Distance  learning 

2.1 

2.2 

ARCC  operation 

0.3 

0.3 

Total 

$94.7 

100.0 

Summary 

DAU  operates  effectively  to  train  the  acquisition  workforce  through  sound  docu¬ 
mented  policies  and  practices.  The  headquarters  and  the  collection  of  schools  pro¬ 
viding  the  courses  is  less  of  a  balanced  consortium  (in  terms  of  shared  decision¬ 
making  authority)  and  more  of  a  centrally  managed,  contracted  operation.  Factors 
that  complicate  the  arrangement  include: 

♦  The  role  of  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College,  which  has  a  long 
and  distinguished  history  as  an  independent  provider  of  acquisition  train¬ 
ing  and  is  seen  by  others  as  seeking  to  maintain  that  independence,  and 
which  also  receives  a  substantial  portion  of  the  DAU  budget  for  research, 
consulting,  and  information  dissemination  activities  not  directly  associated 
with  the  DAU  training  mission. 

♦  The  Defense  Contract  Audit  Institute,  which  is  considered  part  of  the  con¬ 
sortium  but  does  not  receive  its  funding  from  DAU  and  generally  operates 
autonomously. 

♦  The  DAWIA  requirement  for  a  research  and  analysis  capability,  which  has 
yet  to  be  fully  satisfied. 
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Current  Organization,  Structure,  and  Operation 


♦  The  proper  role  and  extent  of  functional  boards  in  determining  course 
content,  methodologies,  and  materials,  together  with  the  associated  issue 
of  where  the  subject-matter  experts  for  DAU  courses  reside. 

♦  The  changes  that  should  and  will  result  by  taking  advantage  of  state-of- 
the-art  technology,  particularly  computer-based  training. 

The  current  DAU  is  not  a  consortium  of  preeminent  academic  institutions,  nor  is 
it  the  efficiently  run,  business-like  skills-based  training  institution  that  it  could  be; 
it  is  somewhere  in  between.  With  technological  changes  occurring,  as  well  as  an 
expected  change  in  the  acquisition  workforce  from  less  hands  on  to  more  man¬ 
agement/supervision,  the  time  is  right  for  OSD  and  DAU  to  decide  the  direction 
of  defense  acquisition  training. 
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Chapter  4 

Determination  of  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Knowledge  Base 


Introduction 

A  primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  what  constitutes  the  Defense 
Acquisition  Knowledge  Base,  that  specialized  body  of  knowledge  characteristic  of 
DoD’s  acquisition  system.  This  chapter  deals  with  the  process  and  analysis  that 
we  used  to  make  that  determination. 

The  DAKB  is  a  dynamic  body  of  knowledge  generated  within  the  department, 
resident  in  and  promulgated  by  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  faculty  and 
others.  The  DAKB  encompasses  both  the  purveyors  and  substance  of  defense  ac¬ 
quisition  knowledge.  The  knowledge  base  includes  information  specific  to  each 
acquisition  functional  area  as  well  as  information  of  general  applicability  to  the 
entire  acquisition  workforce.  In  the  study,  LMI  was  tasked  to  define  and  analyze 
the  DAKB  and  to  use  it  analytically  as  the  basis  for  determining  core  curriculum 
and  faculty. 

The  requirement  for  a  defined  “body  of  knowledge”  is  not  unique  to  the  practice 
of  acquisition  within  DoD.  As  noted  in  a  master’s  thesis  by  Connie  Thornton,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  and  Management  (OPM)  requires  that  before  an  occupation 
can  be  recognized  as  a  “profession,”  it  have  an  associated  “organized  body  of 
knowledge”  with  certain  attributes.1  Ms.  Thornton  discussed  the  (1987)  state  of 
the  body  of  knowledge  for  defense  contracting,  and  concluded  that  it  lacked  in 
meeting  OPM  requirements,  but  only  because  more  work  was  needed  to  make  the 
body  of  knowledge  definitive.  We  believe  the  DAKB  is  a  beginning  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  definitive,  organized  body  of  knowledge  for  defense  acquisition. 

Defense  Acquisition  Knowledge  Base 

The  DAKB  can  be  thought  of  in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  it  is  the  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  associated  with  DoD  acquisition.  Within  that  body  of  knowledge,  there  is  a 
portion  directly  associated  with  the  Department’s  acquisition  processes,  and  there 
is  also  a  portion  that  may  be  learned  and  applied  outside  of  DoD.  Some  of  the 
knowledge  comes  directly  from  a  number  of  disciplines  (accounting,  statistics, 


1  Connie  L.  Thornton,  “Contracting:  A  Systematic  Body  of  Knowledge,”  Master’s  Thesis,  Na¬ 
val  Postgraduate  School,  Monterey,  CA,  December  1987. 
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etc.),  and  some  of  it  is  more  functional  in  nature  (program  management,  contract¬ 
ing,  etc.). 

The  DAKB  can  also  be  regarded  as  the  knowledge  of  the  people  responsible  for 
developing,  practicing,  and  teaching  acquisition  policies,  programs,  and  practices. 
In  particular,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  DAU  faculty  to  be  experts  in  this 
knowledge.  But  the  knowledge  can  emanate  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including 
DoD  policymakers,  academia  and  industry,  and  especially  the  acquisition  work¬ 
force  itself. 

Defense  AcQuismoN  Knowledge  Database 

DAU  courses  are  competency  based  (although  other  terms  such  as  “performance 
objectives”  and  “learning  objectives”  may  be  applied),  as  is  the  fulfillment  proc¬ 
ess.  These  sets  of  competencies,  established  by  functional  boards,  should  com¬ 
prise  the  acquisition  knowledge  base.  If  they  do  not,  then  new  ones  need  to  be 
included. 

The  LMI  solution  for  determining  the  DAKB  in  the  most  utilitarian  manner  possi¬ 
ble  was  to  capture  all  available  competencies  and  then  use  them  to  create  a  rela¬ 
tional  database.  This  database  could  then  be  queried  to  answer  specific  questions. 
It  would  serve  as  the  tool  for  analysis,  both  in  terms  of  analyzing  the  knowledge 
base  itself  and  for  determining  core  curriculum  and  faculty. 

Sources  of  DAKB  Competencies 

Competencies  were  available  from  several  sources.  One  primary  source  was  the 
set  of  programs  of  instruction  (POIs)  for  all  the  courses  offered  by  DAU.2  These 
documents  list  the  terminal  and  enabling  learning  objectives  by  lesson  and  by 
course.  These  objectives  were  the  basis  for  competency  entries  in  the  database. 

Another  major  source  for  competencies  was  the  fulfillment  guide,  used  by  em¬ 
ployees  to  satisfy  mandatory  training  requirements  by  documenting  achievement 
of  competencies  through  experience,  education,  and/or  alternative  training.3  These 
competencies  are  provided  for  each  mandatory  career  acquisition  course  and  are 
similar,  if  not  identical,  to  competencies  from  classroom  POIs. 

Two  other  sets  of  competencies  resulted  from  processes  facilitated  by  DAU  in 
1993  and  1994.  In  the  first  instance,  functional  boards  developed  lists  of  compe¬ 
tencies  by  career  field.  In  the  second,  a  functional  board  work  group  identified 


2  We  use  POI  throughout,  although  the  particular  term  may  vary  from  school  to  school;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  “lesson  plan”  is  a  term  equivalent  to  POI. 

3  Acquisition  Career  Management:  Mandatory  Course  Fulfillment  Program  and  Competency 
Standards,  Department  of  Defense  Guide  (ADS-97-03-GD),  January  1997. 
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core  body  of  knowledge  competencies,  those  thought  to  be  common  to  all  career 
fields. 

Unlike  competencies  from  POIs  or  the  fulfillment  guide,  these  functional  board 
competencies  can  be  identified  directly  with  a  career  field  (instead  of  indirectly  by 
means  of  the  course  in  which  it  resides),  or  with  all  career  fields  simultaneously. 
Using  this  source  of  competencies  has  three  disadvantages,  however:  the  compe¬ 
tencies  were  not  created  in  a  standardized  way,  they  were  not  created  for  all  career 
fields,  and  they  are  now  dated. 

A  final  source  of  competencies  was  the  Leadership  Effectiveness  Inventory  (LEI), 
which  identifies  management  and  leadership  competencies.4 

Database  Construction 

LMI  constructed  the  defense  acquisition  knowledge  database  using  FoxPro  for 
Windows,  Version  2.6,  from  the  various  sources  discussed  above.  We  chose  Fox¬ 
Pro  because  it  provided  all  the  query  capabilities  desired,  and  LMI  analysts  had 
working  familiarity  with  it.  Equivalent  databases  have  also  been  constructed  using 
Microsoft  Access  and  Microsoft  Excel. 

The  completed  database  comprises  over  13,600  records,  reflects  about  6,100 
competencies,  and  contains  more  than  3,300  keywords  associated  with  the  com¬ 
petencies.  (The  totality  of  keywords  forms  an  extensive,  if  not  complete,  list  of 
defense  acquisition  terminology.) 

Database  Fields 

Each  database  record  contains  the  following  fields: 

♦  Course.  If  a  competency  was  obtained  from  the  fulfillment  guide  or  from  a 
course  POI,  that  course  number  is  indicated  in  this  field;  if  the  competency 
was  from  other  sources  that  did  not  have  course  identification  (e.g.,  from 
the  LEI),  the  field  is  blank. 

♦  Level.  If  the  competency  came  from  a  course  (either  POI  or  fulfillment 
guide),  or  if  the  source  otherwise  identified  the  corresponding  DAWIA 
workforce  certification  level  (I,  n,  or  III),  that  level  is  indicated  in  this 
field;  otherwise  it  is  blank. 

♦  Source.  This  field  indicates  the  source  of  the  competency.  For  example, 
“FG”  represents  fulfillment  guide. 

4  The  LEI  is  a  systematic  assessment  tool  designed  to  measure  leadership  and  management 
competencies.  It  was  developed  on  behalf  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  to  measure  criti¬ 
cal  tasks  and  competencies  that  support  the  missions  and  priorities,  products  and  services,  and 
leadership  and  management  skill  requirements  of  an  organization. 
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♦  Know  or  Do.  This  field  contains  either  a  “K,”  indicating  the  competency  is 
knowledge  based  (what  a  student  should  know),  or  a  “D,”  indicative  of  a 
performance-based  competency  (what  the  student  should  be  able  to  do). 

♦  Defense  Related.  Before  embarking  on  the  study,  LMI  was  asked  by  the 
sponsor  to  try  to  determine  what  part  of  the  knowledge  base  is  defense 
unique  and  use  that  as  the  basis  for  determining  core  requirements.  This 
field  addresses  that  desire.  The  possible  entries  and  what  they  mean  are  the 
following: 

►  D — The  competency  is  directly  (explicitly)  or  indirectly  (implicitly  or 
by  virtue  of  a  larger  context)  knowledge-  or  practical-application- 
specific  to  DoD  (i.e.,  is  defense  related). 

►  F — The  competency  is  not  specifically  defense  related,  but  is  federally 
related  (as  are  many  contracting  competencies). 

►  N — The  competency  is  neither  defense  nor  federally  related. 

♦  Keyword  Expression.  This  field  contains  an  abbreviated  expression  of  the 
full  competency. 

♦  Keyword.  Keywords  are  determined  from  each  keyword  expression 
(competency);  this  field  contains  one  keyword  from  its  corresponding 
keyword  expression.  Note  that  one  competency  can  produce  several  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  DAKB  (one  per  keyword),  each  with  the  same  keyword  expres¬ 
sion,  source,  etc.,  but  with  different  keywords. 

♦  Career  Fields.  The  DAKB  includes  one  field  for  each  acquisition  career 
field,  with  Financial  Management  identified  separately  from  Business  Cost 
Estimating.  The  field  contains  a  “Y”  if  the  competency  is  from  a  course 
either  mandatory  or  desired  for  that  career  field,  or  if  the  associated  func¬ 
tional  board  had  identified  it  as  a  desired  competency.  If  neither,  the  field 
contains  an  “N.” 

Table  4-1  provides  a  simple  illustration  of  the  record  fields  and  various  entries  for 
a  specific  acquisition  competency.  In  this  example,  the  source  is  the  fulfillment 
guide,  and  the  competency  is  from  ACQ  201,  Intermediate  Systems  Acquisition. 
The  original  competency,  Number  31  in  the  fulfillment  guide,  stated:  “Understand 
cost  accounting  purposes,  concepts,  and  terms  including  how  government  con¬ 
tractors  use  cost/management  accounting  and  the  use  of  indirect  cost  rates.” 
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Table  4-1  Defense  Acquisition  Knowledge  Database  Record  Fields 


Fields 

Field  entries  (one  record) 

Course 

ACQ  201 

Level 

II 

Source 

FG 

Know  or  Do 

K 

Defense  Related 

F 

Keyword  Expression 

Cost  accounting  for  government 
contractors 

Keyword 

Career  Fields 

Cost  accounting 

Auditing 

N 

Business  Cost  Estimating 

Y 

Communications-Computer  Systems 

N 

Contracting 

N 

Financial  Management 

Y 

Industrial/Contract  Property  Management 

N 

Logistics 

Y 

Manufacturing,  Prod,  QA 

Y 

Program  Management 

Y 

Purchasing 

N 

SPRDE 

Y 

Test  &  Evaluation 

Y 

Note:  QA  =  Quality  Assurance;  SPRDE  =  System  Planning,  Research,  Development, 
Engineering 


As  can  be  seen,  this  competency  is  identified  as  a  “K”  or  knowledge-based  com¬ 
petency,  and  while  it  is  not  specifically  defense  related,  it  has  been  labeled  as  fed¬ 
erally  related.  The  career  fields  with  “Y”  entries  all  require  ACQ  201;  the  others 
do  not,  nor  have  they  identified  (he  course  as  “desired.”  In  addition,  this  record 
pertains  to  the  keyword  “cost  accounting”  from  the  competency.  There  is  another 
record  in  the  database  with  identical  entries  except  for  the  keyword,  which  is 
“government  contractor.” 

Applications  for  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Knowledge  Database 

Database  Queries 

The  database,  as  previously  mentioned,  reflects  approximately  6,100  competen¬ 
cies  in  over  13,600  records,  with  more  than  3,300  unique  keywords.  Users  can 
query  the  database  by  any  possible  combination  of  keyword,  source  (such  as  POI), 
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course  (if  applicable),  career  field,  and  level,  and  as  to  whether  the  competency  is 
knowledge  or  performance  based,  or  defense  or  federally  related.  Keyword  ex¬ 
pressions  are  not  useful  for  direct  query  purposes  (unless  the  user  happens  to  be 
searching  for  a  known  expression)  but  can  be  provided  as  output  when  searching 
for  other  more  specific  entities  (such  as  a  specific  source,  or  a  particular  key¬ 
word). 

Application  Within  This  Study 

As  noted  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  were  tasked  to  define  and  analyze 
the  DAKB,  and  to  use  it  analytically  as  the  basis  for  determining  core  curriculum 
and  faculty. 

By  constructing  a  database,  we  have  provided  in  a  single  entity  the  complete  set  of 
knowledge-  and  performance-based  competencies  required  of  DoD  acquisition 
personnel  (aside  from  more  general  skills  obtained,  for  example,  by  virtue  of  a 
college  education,  required  for  certain  career  fields  and  membership  in  the  Acqui¬ 
sition  Corps).  By  creating  a  relational  database  and  specifying  certain  fields  within 
its  records,  we  provide  a  query  capability  and  therefore  an  analytic  tool  for  as¬ 
sessing  particular  attributes  of  the  knowledge  base. 

Our  most  immediate  application  of  the  database  was  as  the  basis  for  determining 
core  curriculum  and  faculty.  We  ran  inquires  that,  through  meaningful  compari¬ 
sons  and  analyses  of  competencies,  provide  quantifiable  input  data  for  the  core 
analysis  described  in  Chapter  6. 

Similar  to  the  applications  in  Chapter  6,  although  at  a  more  summary  level,  the 
following  examples  provide  results  about  the  nature  of  the  DAKB: 

♦  Slightly  more  than  one-third  of  all  competencies  are  “defense  related.  ”  Of 
the  total  of  6,094  competencies  in  the  database,  2,124  (35  percent)  were 
identified  as  being  defense  related. 

♦  More  than  one-fourth  of  all  competencies,  though  not  defense  related, 
were  federally  related.  Of  the  6,094  competencies  in  the  database,  1,685 
(28  percent)  were  labeled  as  federally  related. 

♦  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  competencies  are  either  defense  or  federally  re¬ 
lated.  The  combined  total  of  competencies  that  are  either  defense  related 
(2,124)  or  federally  related  (1,685)  embraces  63  percent  of  all  competen¬ 
cies. 

♦  Nearly  half  the  competencies  are  performance  based.  Of  the  total  of  6,094 
competencies  in  the  database,  2,756  (45  percent)  are  classified  as  “do” 
competencies,  requiring  the  student  to  apply  knowledge  gained. 
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♦  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  competencies  are  either  defense  related  or  per¬ 
formance  based.  This  result  is  meaningful,  assuming  that  the  most  critical 
competencies  are  those  that  are  either  defense  related  or  require  the  student 
to  be  able  to  perform  some  task.  In  this  instance,  3,927  (64  percent)  of  all 
competencies  have  either  one  attribute  or  the  other. 

♦  Less  than  one-sixth  of  all  competencies  are  both  defense  related  and  per¬ 
formance  based.  If,  as  in  the  last  example,  one  attribute  or  the  other  con¬ 
tributes  to  a  critical  competency,  then  the  most  critical  will  have  both 
attributes.  In  this  case,  942  (15  percent)  of  all  competencies  require  the 
student  to  demonstrate  an  ability  to  perform  a  task  specifically  related  to 
the  practice  of  acquisition  in  DoD. 

General  Applications  of  the  Database 

We  also  believe  that  the  database  has  applications  beyond  the  interests  of  the 
study  and  offer  some  examples  involving  the  search,  analysis,  and  comparison  of 
competencies. 

By  specifying  a  keyword  or  a  string  of  words,  the  user  can  search  for  courses  in 
which  the  subject  is  taught,  or  for  other  sources  that  might  include  the  concept. 
Users  can  look  for  redundancies  in  course  offerings,  or  determine  whether  some 
subject  matter  is  taught  at  all.  By  comparing  competencies  identified  by  functional 
boards  with  those  contained  in  course  materials,  one  can  determine  if  all  desired 
competencies  have  been  included  in  formal  instruction.  Users  can  also  determine 
what  parts  of  specified  training  areas  are  performance  based.  Inquiries  against  the 
database  can  also  determine  which  competencies  are  unique  to  a  single  career 
field  and  which  are  shared  by  multiple  career  fields.  Furthermore,  competencies 
reflecting  a  government  or  defense  orientation  can  also  be  identified. 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  LMI  was  asked  to  demonstrate  the  capability  and 
utility  of  the  database  by  providing  the  results  of  two  types  of  inquiries. 

One  was  a  simple  fisting  of  competencies  within  each  career  field,  for  distribution 
to  functional  boards. 

The  second  was  more  complicated,  requiring  the  assistance  of  someone  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  database  queries,  but  the  results  were  nonetheless  easy  to  provide.  We 
were  asked  to  use  the  competencies  determined  by  functional  boards  (in  1993  and 
1994)  as  a  “baseline”  and  search  for  matching  competencies  in  DAU  courses. 
Specifying  a  particular  career  field  and  using  keywords  from  the  functional  board 
input,  our  queries  determined  competencies  with  matching  keywords  in  courses 
required  for  or  desired  by  that  career  field.  We  also  determined  the  few  instances 
where  no  matching  competencies  were  found,  mainly  the  result  of  a  change  in 
terminology  since  the  original  functional  board  work  Was  done. 
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In  the  spring  of  1997,  the  Director  of  Operations  at  DAU  advised  LMI  that  DAU 
was  developing  a  competency  database,  to  be  part  of  D AU’s  reference  material 
supporting  CD-ROM  and  on-line  courses.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  database 
would  contain  full,  literal  competencies,  listed  by  course.  While  a  student  would 
be  able  to  search  for  a  particular  word  or  string  of  words,  the  DAU  database 
would  not  contain  all  the  attributes  of  the  LMI  database,  nor  would  it  contain  non¬ 
course  competencies.  In  order  to  assist  DAU  in  its  effort,  we  made  the  defense 
acquisition  knowledge  database  available  for  DAU’s  use. 

Note:  Unless  provisions  are  made  to  update  the  database,  care  should  be  exercised 
in  applying  it  subsequent  to  this  study.  The  database  we  constructed  and  used  was 
a  snapshot  in  time  of  the  DAKB.  As  such,  it  was  entirely  adequate  and  appropriate 
for  our  use  as  an  analytic  tool.  However,  defense  acquisition  career  fields  are  con¬ 
sistently  evolving,  defining  and  refining  skills  and  training.  As  a  snapshot,  the 
database  cannot,  nor  was  it  intended  to,  accommodate  such  dynamic  change.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  various  sources  initially  used  to  identify  the  competencies  differed 
in  format,  content,  and  purpose.  For  example,  there  is  no  standard  lesson  plan  or 
POI  format  used  by  the  consortium  schools;  many  use  the  format  of  their  own  in¬ 
stitutions.  Similarly,  in  identifying  their  career  fields’  competencies,  the  func¬ 
tional  boards  employed  different  schemes.  The  competency  descriptions  were 
more  or  less  complete,  depending  upon  the  source.  Finally,  the  sources  for  the 
competencies  vary  in  their  currency.  The  functional  board  input  dates  from  1993 
and  1994.  The  fulfillment  guide  used  was  current  in  1997.  Programs  of  instruction 
and  lesson  plans  are  constantly  under  revision.  For  these  reasons,  care  should  be 
taken  in  future  applications  of  the  data  in  the  DAKB. 

Conclusions 

♦  As  mentioned  above,  more  than  one-third  of  all  database  competencies  are 
labeled  as  “defense  related,”  indicative  of  knowledge  or  practical  applica¬ 
tion  specific  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  This  is  not  an  inconsequential 
amount,  and  it  does,  in  fact,  allow  for  the  establishment  of  a  defensible  ar¬ 
gument  for  what  any  core  or  in-house  capability  should  be.  Such  discus¬ 
sions  will  be  addressed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  6. 

♦  It  is  possible  to  describe  a  complete  knowledge  base  for  a  field  of  en¬ 
deavor,  such  as  defense  acquisition,  in  such  a  way  as  to  identify  key  attrib¬ 
utes  and  allow  useful  queries  permitting  analysis  of  that  field  and  the 
curriculum  which  supports  it. 

♦  The  defense  acquisition  knowledge  database  can  and  will  be  used  as  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  determining  estimates  of  core  curriculum  and  faculty  for  the  De¬ 
fense  Acquisition  University. 
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♦  The  defense  acquisition  knowledge  database  is  an  effective  tool  for  per¬ 
forming  analysis  across  courses  and  other  sources  of  competency  input  in 
order  to  provide  information  by  acquisition  career  field  and  functional 
area. 

♦  The  totality  of  database  keywords  forms  an  extensive,  if  not  complete,  list 
of  defense  acquisition  terminology.  It  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  query  for 
the  database,  but  more  important,  it  serves  as  a  lexicon  for  the  field  of  de¬ 
fense  acquisition  and  provides  a  concrete,  discernible  basis  for  the  body  of 
knowledge  associated  with  the  defense  acquisition  profession. 

Recommendations 

♦  The  DAKB  is  a  useful  analytic  tool  and  a  source  of  valuable  reference  in¬ 
formation;  it  should  be  maintained  on  a  continuing  and  current  basis. 

♦  The  DAU-facilitated  effort  by  functional  boards  several  years  ago  to  de¬ 
termine  competencies  by  total  career  field  (not  just  on  an  individual  course 
basis  as  is  currently  done)  provided  useful  information  both  in  terms  of 
determining  curricular  needs  and  in  understanding  performance  require¬ 
ments  within  career  field  and  by  career  level.  We  recommend  that  the 
functional  boards  undertake  such  an  effort  again  (and  periodically)  and  do 
so  in  a  uniform  manner  for  all  career  fields. 

♦  OSD  and  DAU  should  evaluate  the  defense  acquisition  knowledge  data¬ 
base  for  other  possible  management  applications.  Before  using  it  for  other 
applications,  however,  it  should  be  determined  whether  a  “snapshot”  is 
appropriate  for  the  intended  use.  If  not,  application  should  be  deferred  un¬ 
til  the  database  is  updated  to  ensure  currency  and  validity  of  its  data. 

♦  If  the  DAKB  is  not  updated  or  maintained,  DAU  should  consider  incorpo¬ 
rating  some  of  its  attributes  and  analytic  capabilities  into  the  university’s 
on-line  listing  of  competencies. 
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Chapter  5 

Determination  of  Core  Functions 


Introduction 

Of  the  three  major  study  objectives,  determining  core  requirements  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  central.  Giving  definition  and  form  to  the  defense  acquisition  knowledge 
base  lays  the  foundation  for  what  may  be  considered  the  core  portion  of  DAU’ s 
curriculum.  Determining  core  requirements  in  terms  of  functions,  curriculum,  and 
faculty  will  in  turn  serve  as  the  basis  for  assessing  organization  and  structure 
(much  as  “form  follows  function”). 

Our  first  challenge  in  this  undertaking  was  to  eliminate  some  of  the  confusion  re¬ 
sulting  from  use  of  the  term  “core,”  which  means  different  things  to  different  peo¬ 
ple,  as  well  as  from  use  of  the  term  “requirements.”  In  investigating  the  latter,  we 
determined  that  requirements  generally  meant  either  functions  that  DAU  must 
perform,  or  the  curriculum  that  must  be  provided,  and  corresponding  to  that  cur¬ 
riculum  the  faculty  to  provide  it.  In  this  chapter  we  deal  with  core  requirements  as 
it  relates  to  functions  performed  by  DAU.  Chapter  6  will  address  core  curriculum 
and  faculty. 

Background 

Our  starting  point  in  addressing  DAU  functions  was  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce  Improvement  Act  of  1990,1  the  law  that  established  DAU,  provided  its 
purpose,  and  assigned  its  missions.  In  particular,  DAWIA  directed  that 

the  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition,  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  defense  acquisition  uni¬ 
versity  structure  to  provide  for — 

(A)  the  professional  educational  development  and  training  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  workforce,  and 

(B)  research  and  analysis  of  defense  acquisition  policy  issues  from  an 
academic  perspective. 


1  Public  Law  101-510,  Section  1202,  directed  that  Title  10,  Chapter  87,  be  amended  to  reflect 
DAWIA  implementation. 
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DAWIA  (Section  1205)  also  directed  implementing  regulations  that  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  university  mission  to  achieve  objectives  that  include 

(A)  the  achievement  of  more  efficient  and  effective  use  of  available  ac¬ 
quisition  resources  by  coordinating  Department  of  Defense  acquisition 
education  and  training  programs  and  tailoring  them  to  support  the  ca¬ 
reers  of  personnel  in  acquisition  positions;  and, 

(B)  the  development  of  education,  training,  research,  and  publication  ca¬ 
pabilities  in  the  area  of  acquisition. 

Section  1205,  in  its  entirety,  can  be  seen  at  Appendix  I. 

DoD’s  primary  implementing  regulation  is  DoDD  5000.57,  Defense  Acquisition 
University,  published  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition),  October 
22, 1991.  This  regulation  specifies  the  mission,  organization,  management,  func¬ 
tions,  and  responsibilities  associated  with  the  Defense  Acquisition  University. 
DAWIA  and  DoDD  5000.57  were  our  primary  sources  in  examining  DAU’s  core 
functions. 

DAU  Functions 

Before  addressing  the  issue  of  “core,”  we  first  had  to  identify  those  functions  that 
law  and  regulation  mandated  that  DAU  perform,  as  well  as  any  others  that  DAU 
might  be  performing  either  as  part  of  its  mission  or  extraneously.  We  accom¬ 
plished  this  in  a  two-step  process.  The  first  step  consisted  of  review  of  legislation 
and  applicable  regulations;  the  second  step  involved  interviews  with  DAU  and 
consortium  school  representatives  as  to  what  functions  they  in  fact  performed. 
These  two  steps  resulted  in  a  detailed  list  of  functions  that  could  be  aggregated 
into  six  major  areas: 

♦  Teach  and  provide  training.  This  function  encompasses  the  provision  of 
instruction  and  training  for  all  DAU  courses. 

♦  Develop  courses.  Course  development  includes  design  of  both  courses  and 
course  materials  (instructor  notes,  student  handouts,  lesson  plans,  etc.). 

♦  Ensure  quality.  Quality  assurance  has  several  facets,  including  develop¬ 
ment  of  evaluation  standards,  certification  and  evaluation  of  instructors, 
and  certification  and  evaluation  of  DAU  courses. 

♦  Manage  and  administer.  The  bulk  of  the  functions  performed  by  DAU, 
except  for  the  teaching  of  separate  courses,  fell  into  this  area.  Sub¬ 
functions  included  activities  in  the  areas  of  resource  management,  person¬ 
nel  management,  as  well  as  administrative  and  logistical  support  for  both 
students  and  the  university  as  a  whole. 
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♦  Perform  research  and  analysis.  DAWIA  gave  DAU  a  research  and  analy¬ 
sis  mission  much  like  that  of  a  traditional  university.  Besides  research  and 
analysis  in  the  area  of  defense  acquisition,  sub-functions  include  peda¬ 
gogical  research  and  other  analytic  support,  that  a  university-type  staff 
would  be  capable  of  providing. 

♦  Share  knowledge.  Perhaps  the  least  descriptive  area  heading,  the  sharing  of 
knowledge  refers  to  the  dissemination  of  information  through  any  avail¬ 
able  media.  This  includes  publication  and  presentation  of  scholarly  papers, 
hosting  conferences,  and  providing  expert  consultation  within  and  beyond 
DAU. 

The  complete  list  of  functions  and  subfunctions  appears  in  Table  5-1.  After  de¬ 
termining  what  functions  were  mandated  for  DAU,  and  what  functions  the  head¬ 
quarters  and  consortium  schools  in  fact  performed,  we  turned  our  effort  to  the 
question  of  core  functions. 

Table  5-1.  Determination  of  Essential  Functions 


DAU  function/subfunction 

Essential  by 

Law 

DoD 

regulation 

Common 

practice 

Teach  and  provide  training  a 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Develop  courses 

Design  courses 

N 

Y 

Y 

Review/redesign  courses 

N 

Y 

Y 

Design  materials 

N 

Y 

Y 

Ensure  quality 

Develop  evaluation  standards 

N 

Y 

Y 

Certify  instructors 

N 

N 

S 

Evaluate  instructors 

N 

Y 

Y 

Certify  courses 

N 

Y 

Y 

Evaluate  courses 

N 

Y 

Y 

Manage  and  administer 

Program  and  budget 

N 

Y 

Y 

Allocate  resources 

N 

Y 

Y 

Administer  contracts/MOA 

N 

Y 

S 

Produce  annual  catalog 

N 

Y 

Y 

Publish  course  schedules 

N 

Y 

Y 

Allocate  course  quotas 

N 

Y 

Y 

Register  students 

N 

N 

Y 

Maintain  student  records 

N 

Y 

Y 

Table  5-1  Determination  of  Essential  Functions  ( Continued ) 


Essential  by 

DAU  function/subfunction 

Law 

DoD 

regulation 

Common 

practice 

Administer  scholarship  program 

N 

Y 

S 

Support  board  of  visitors,  etc. 

N 

N 

Y 

Select  course  providers 

N 

Y 

Y 

Designate  course  equivalencies 

N 

Y 

Y 

Administer  courses 

N 

N 

Y 

Administer  personnel 

N 

N 

Y 

Manage  personnel 

N 

Y 

Y 

(hire/supervise) 

Provide  student  support 

N 

N 

Y 

Perform  research  and  analysis 

Perform  acquisition  research 

Y 

Y 

S 

Analyze  acquisition  policy  issues 

Y 

Y 

S 

Perform  pedagogical  research 

N 

N 

S 

and  analysis 

Perform  other  studies/analysis 

N 

N 

S 

Share  knowledge 

Communicate  activities 

N 

N 

Y 

Consult 

N 

N 

S 

Publish  papers 

D 

Y 

S 

Present  papers 

1 

Y 

S 

Host  conferences 

mm 

Y 

S 

Operate  library 

N 

Y 

a  Training,  by  virtue  of  DAU  mission,  is  an  essential  function;  we  also  presume  each 


current  course  is  essential. 

Note:  Y  =  Yes,  N  =  No,  S  =  Sometimes  or  to  some  extent. 

Defining  Core  Functions 

As  noted  above  as  well  as  in  Chapter  1,  the  word  “core”  is  an  ambiguous  term. 
Therefore  before  proceeding,  we  had  to  define  the  term.  In  exploring  a  suitable 
definition,  LMI  wanted  to  distinguish  between  two  aspects,  or  levels,  of  core  as  it 
relates  to  DAU’s  functions.  The  first  pertains  to  the  necessity  for  performing  that 
function  at  all,  and  the  second  to  the  necessity  for  performing  it  using  in-house 
(DoD)  personnel.  Therefore,  we  define 

♦  essential  function  as  a  function  that  must  be  performed  (by  someone,  in- 
house  or  otherwise)  to  accomplish  DAU’s  mission,  and 

♦  organic  function  as  an  essential  function  that  should  be  performed  in- 
house  (i.e.,  using  DoD  personnel). 
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Originally  LMI  had  sought  to  define  organic  function  as  one  that  must  be  per¬ 
formed  in-house,  but  we  eventually  found  that  few  DAU  functions  qualified  on 
any  concrete  basis.  As  a  result,  we  relaxed  the  definition. 

LMI  developed  criteria  for  both  essential  and  organic  functions;  those  criteria  and 
their  application  to  DAU  functions  are  described  below. 

Dau  Essential  Functions 

The  following  are  LMI’s  criteria  for  establishing  whether  or  not  DAU  functions 
are  essential.  These  criteria  have  been  reviewed  and  accepted  by  the  study  spon¬ 
sors.  The  process  we  used  to  evaluate  functions  is  also  described,  as  are  the  find¬ 
ings  from  application  of  the  process. 

Criteria  for  Essential  Functions 

An  essential  function  is  one  that  must  be  performed  for  DAU  to  accomplish  its 
mission.  A  determination  of  “essential”  can  be  made  only  if  there  is  authoritative 
reason  for  a  function  to  be  performed  or — in  the  absence  of  authoritative  reason — 
if  the  mission  cannot  be  completed  without  performance  of  the  function.  There¬ 
fore  we  determine  a  DAU  function  to  be  essential  if  it  meets  at  least  one  of  the 
following  criteria: 

♦  Performance  of  the  function  is  prescribed  by  law. 

♦  Performance  of  the  function  is  derived  from  law  and  promulgated  in 
regulation. 

♦  Performance  of  the  function  is  unspecified  in  law  or  regulation  but  is  a 
“common  practice”  for  such  an  organization  or  institution;  and  without 
it,  the  organization’s  mission  could  not  be  completed  fully  or  in  fully 
satisfactory  fashion. 

Application  of  the  Criteria  and  Findings 

LMI’s  assessment  by  function  and  by  criterion  is  displayed  in  Table  5-1.  For  each 
function,  we  asked  first  whether  DAWIA  (or  other  law,  such  as  Title  10,  United 
States  Code)  mandated  that  the  function  be  performed  by  DAU.  If  not,  we 
searched  for  a  regulatory  basis  for  the  function  (e.g.,  DoDD  5000.57  specifies  that 
DAU  publish  an  annual  catalog),  and  if  we  found  no  regulatory  basis,  we  exam¬ 
ined  other  institutions  of  learning  regarding  performance  of  that  function. 
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As  indicated  in  Table  5-1,  the  provision  of  training  is  mandated  by  law  and  regu¬ 
lation,  and  we  presume  each  individual  course  taught  to  be  essential.2  Also,  not 
surprisingly,  most  functions  satisfy  more  than  one  criterion  for  designation  as  es¬ 
sential,  usually  by  virtue  of  regulation  and  as  a  common  practice  for  similar  insti¬ 
tutions. 

Note  that  other  than  training,  only  three  functions  are  specified  in  law  for  DAU: 
the  performance  of  acquisition  research,  analysis  of  acquisition  policy  issues,  and 
publication  in  the  area  of  acquisition.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
DAWLA  mandates  broader  functions  and  responsibilities  for  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition),  which  may  be  delegated 
to  DAU.  The  primary  example  of  this  is  resource  allocation,  which  DoDD 
5000.57  in  fact  delegates  to  DAU. 

The  four  functions  that  did  not  receive  a  clear  “Yes”  as  being  essential  according 
to  at  least  one  of  the  criteria  were  as  follows: 

♦  Certify  instructors 

♦  Perform  pedagogical  research  and  analysis 

♦  Perform  other  studies  and  analysis 

♦  Consult. 

All  of  these  were  found  to  be  practiced  to  some  extent  by  similar  training  institu¬ 
tions.  Certification  of  instructors  per  se  may  not  be  done,  but  schools  generally 
have  some  means,  less  formal  than  certification,  of  ensuring  that  instructors  are 
qualified.  The  other  functions  (pedagogical  research,  other  analysis,  and  consult¬ 
ing)  are  often  done  because  the  institution  either  has  the  capability,  which  is 
sought  out  by  others,  or  because  individuals  choose  to  perform  those  functions  on 
their  own  or  in  support  of  as-required  needs  of  the  school.  Our  conclusion  is  that 
performance  of  these  functions  by  DAU  is  justified. 

DAU  Organic  Functions 

As  with  essential  functions,  our  criteria  for  establishing  whether  or  not  DAU 
functions  are  organic  follow,  as  well  as  the  findings  from  application  of  the  crite¬ 
ria. 

Criteria  for  Organic  Functions 

An  organic  function  is  an  essential  function  that  should  be  performed  by  DoD. 
Our  criteria  for  organic  functions  provide  a  spectrum  for  the  basis  of  in-house 

2  Curriculum  is  determined  largely  by  functional  boards,  and  both  courses  and  course  materi¬ 
als  are  reviewed  on  a  periodic  basis  by  DAU  and  the  functional  boards. 
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performance,  ranging  from  legal  mandate  to  a  common  practice  of  best-practice 
training  institutions.  These  criteria  are  the  following: 

♦  Performance  of  the  function  is  prescribed  by  law  or  regulation  to  be  or¬ 
ganic.  (Note,  we  found  no  instances  of  this  for  the  existing  DAU  func¬ 
tions.) 

♦  The  function  is  inherently  governmental  in  nature:3 

►  Determination  of  agency  policy 

►  Determination  of  federal  program  priorities  or  budget  requests 

►  Direction  and  control  of  federal  employees 

>-  Determination  of  what  supplies  or  services  are  to  be  acquired  by  the 
government 

►  Approval  of  any  contractual  documents 

►  Awarding  and/or  administering  contracts. 

♦  The  function  is  based  largely  on  information  or  processes  that  are  institu¬ 
tion  specific  (i.e.,  defense  related).  (Again,  with  the  exception  of  individ¬ 
ual  courses  which  will  be  discussed  elsewhere,  we  did  not  find  any 
instances  of  DAU  functions  that  were  highly  DoD  specific.) 

♦  Similar  best-practice  organizations  choose  to  perform  these  functions  in- 
house. 

♦  Performance  of  the  function  itself  is  meant  to  benefit  the  institution  (e.g., 
research  as  a  means  of  increasing  staff  knowledge). 

♦  The  function  involves  proprietary  information.  (Note,  although  considered 
a  valid  criterion,  we  did  not  find  any  functions  of  DAU  that  dealt  with 
proprietary  information.  Schools  have  mentioned  that  certain  courses  may 
get  into  discussions  or  point  out  examples  involving  proprietary  or  other 
sensitive  information,  and  when  this  occurs  proper  safeguarding  of  infor¬ 
mation  takes  place,  but  no  lesson  plan  or  other  course  material  uses  or  re¬ 
quires  any  proprietary  information.) 

♦  In-house  performance  is  the  lowest  cost  method.  (Again,  this  is  a  valid 
criterion  for  in-house  performance,  but  the  definitive  cost  analysis  required 
was  not  part  of  LMI’s  charter.) 

3  These  criteria  for  “inherently  governmental”  come  fronrOffice  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  Circular  A-76,  Performance  of  Commercial  Activities,  dated  March  1996,  and  are  those 
that  apply  to  DAU. 
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Our  assessment  of  DAU  functions  by  criterion  is  displayed  in  Table  5-2,  which 
contains  columns  for  the  three  applicable  criteria  as  discussed  above.  As  in  the 
case  of  essential,  we  addressed  each  function  as  to  whether  it  met  at  least  one  of 
the  criteria. 


Table  5-2.  Determination  of  Organic  Functions 


DAU  function/subfunction 
Teach  and  provide  training3 
Develop  courses3 
Design  courses 
Review/redesign  courses 
Design  materials 
Ensure  quality 

Develop  evaluation 
standards 

Certify  instructors 
Evaluate  instructors 
Certify  courses 
Evaluate  courses 
Manage  and  administer 
Program  and  budget 
Allocate  resources 
Administer  contracts/MOA 
Produce  annual  catalog 
Publish  course  schedules 
Allocate  course  quotas 
Register  students 
Maintain  student  records 
Administer  scholarship  program 
Support  board  of  visitors,  etc. 
Select  course  providers 
Designate  course  equivalencies 
Administer  courses 
Administer  personnel 
Manage  personnel  (hire/supervise) 
Provide  student  support 


Benefit 

institution 


N 

N 

a 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 
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Table  5-2.  Determination  of  Organic  Functions  (Continued) 


DAU  function/subfunction 

Inherently 

governmental 

Common 

practice 

Benefit 

institution 

Perform  research  and  analysis 

Perform  acquisition  research 

N 

S 

S 

Analyze  acquisition  policy  issues 

N 

S 

S 

Perform  pedagogical 
research/analysis 

N 

S 

S 

Perform  other  studies/analysis 

N 

S 

N 

Share  knowledge 

Communicate  activities 

N 

Y 

N 

Consult 

N 

S 

S 

Publish  papers 

N 

S 

S 

Present  papers 

N 

S 

S 

Host  conferences 

N 

S 

S 

Operate  library 

N 

Y 

N 

a  Individual  courses  will  be  evaluated  by  other  criteria. 
Note:  Y  =  Yes;  N  =  No;  S  =  Sometimes  or  to  some  extent. 


While  course  development  and  the  provision  of  training  are  clearly  essential  func¬ 
tions,  we  found  no  inherent  reason  on  the  basis  of  our  criteria  why  those  functions 
had  to  be  performed  in-house.  The  stronger  case  can  be  made  for  course  develop¬ 
ment,  because  many  institutions  choose  to  develop  their  own  courses,  but  this  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  material  (e.g.,  general  disciplinary  versus 
institution  specific).  Control  of  course  development,  however,  is  clearly  an  or¬ 
ganic  function. 

While  the  broad  functions  of  teaching  and  development  could  not  be  justified  as 
organic,  we  found  that  course-by-course  arguments  could  be  made  for  in-house 
performance  and  that  this  warranted  separate  analysis,  which  is  detailed  in  Chap¬ 
ter  6. 

As  seen  in  Table  5-2,  a  few  functions  can  be  regarded  as  organic  because  they  are 
inherently  governmental,  but  most  satisfy  the  common  practice  criterion.  Those 
that  do  not  have  a  “Y”  (yes)  indication  in  any  column  do  have  an  “S,”  indicative 
of  functions  practiced  to  some  extent  by  similar  institutions.  Two  of  these  func¬ 
tions — produce  an  annual  catalog,  and  provide  support  to  other  bodies  (e.g., 
DAU’s  board  of  visitors) — are  often  performed  in-house  because  the  capability 
exists.  Each  could  be  outsourced,  but  doing  so  may  not  be  worth  the  effort  unless 
those  functions  are  part  of  a  larger  support  contract. 

The  other  functions  not  clearly  justifiable  as  organic  generally  fall  under  the  areas 
of  research,  analysis,  and  sharing  knowledge.  While'DAWIA  mandates  that  DAU 
provide  for  those  capabilities,  little  is  actually  done  for  DAU  as  a  whole.  DAU  has 
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no  centrally  directed  research  program,  and  research  and  analysis  is  not  very  wide¬ 
spread.  Publication  and  presentations  do  occur,  but  usually  as  the  result  of  indi¬ 
vidual  school  or  faculty  effort.  We  will  discuss  these  functions  more  fully  in 
Chapters  7  and  8,  on  the  basis  of  our  investigations  into  other,  similar  institutions. 

Conclusions 

The  functions  currently  performed  by  DAU  can  all  be  justified  as  being  essential, 
and  most  can  be  justified  as  organic.  Ironically,  however,  the  functions  considered 
to  be  least  essential  (in  the  truest  meaning  of  the  word),  and  least  practiced,  are  in 
the  areas  of  research  and  analysis,  two  of  only  four  functions  specified  for  DAU 
within  DAWIA.  As  mentioned,  we  will  discuss  this  more  fully  later. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  functions  practiced  by  DAU,  a  few  must  be  performed 
in-house  as  being  inherently  governmental.  Although  control  of  course  develop¬ 
ment  should  be  maintained  in-house,  teaching  and  course  development  both  war¬ 
rant  investigation  at  course  level,  as  we  discuss  in  the  next  chapter.  The  rest  of  the 
functions  are  generally  done  in-house,  but  there  is  no  compelling  reason  why  they 
must  be.  Examples  exist  (see  Chapter  7)  where  such  functions,  administrative 
support,  and  even  quality  assurance  are  contracted  out,  although  such  contracting 
is  normally  not  done  piecemeal. 


Chapter  6 

Determination  of  Core  Curriculum  and  Faculty 


Introduction 

As  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  the  broad  functions  of  teaching  and  course  devel¬ 
opment  could  not  readily  be  justified  as  organic  (i.e.,  should  be  done  using  DoD 
personnel).  Many  institutions  contract  out  the  delivery  of  instruction,  and  some 
contract  for  the  development  of  courses  and  course  materials.  Moreover,  DAU 
courses  vary  widely  in  their  content,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  courses,  or  fami¬ 
lies  of  courses,  would  be  candidates  for  outsourcing,  while  others  would  not. 
Therefore  we  attempted  to  quantify  how  organic  DAU  courses  were,  both  in  terms 
of  course  development  and  course  delivery  (teaching),  and  then  extend  this  quan¬ 
tification  to  determine  numbers  (absolute  as  well  as  percentages)  of  core  faculty. 

In  doing  so,  we  maintained  the  basic  assumption  that  the  defense-unique  (or 
strongly  defense-related)  portion  of  the  acquisition  knowledge  base  would  serve  to 
underlie  our  results. 

At  this  point  regarding  curriculum  and  faculty,  we  consider  “core”  to  be  synony¬ 
mous  with  “organic,”  since  teaching  and  course  development  have  already  been 
established  as  essential,  and  “core  faculty”  would  be  more  broadly  understood 
than  “organic  faculty.”  In  the  case  of  curriculum,  we  will  discuss  “core”  from  the 
traditional  educational  point  of  view  later  (that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  cen¬ 
tral  or  common  curriculum).  We  also  consider  “curriculum”  and  “courses”  to  be 
synonymous  in  our  discussions. 

This  chapter  will  present  quantitative  discussions  of  core  curriculum  and  faculty. 
Qualitative  aspects  (e.g.,  what  we  have  observed  and  learned  from  similar  best- 
practice  institutions  about  outsourcing  course  development  and/or  delivery)  will 
be  discussed  later. 

We  have  developed  two  quantitative  methodologies,  which  overlap  in  their  appli¬ 
cations.  One  results  in  a  ranking  of  courses  according  to  how  “core”  they  are,  and 
the  other  estimates  core  staff-years  by  course.  We  found  no  good  method  of  de¬ 
termining  core  faculty  by  individual  faculty  position.  The  same  DAU  courses  are 
taught  by  different  consortium  schools,  are  taught  both  in  resident  and  in  on-site 
modes,  and  often  use  military  faculty  who  rotate  periodically.  The  remainder  of 
this  chapter  discusses  those  two  methodologies  and  their  results. 

As  a  final  note,  all  courses  and  staff-years  were  current  in  FY97.  Appendix  J  out¬ 
lines  course  changes  that  occurred  between  FY97  and  FY98. 
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The  basic  methodology  for  comparative  ranking  of  courses  was  as  follows:  first, 
determine  criteria  related  to  or  associated  with  the  desirability  of  maintaining  in- 
house  performance  of  course  development  and  delivery;  next,  determine  weights 
for  the  criteria;  then  rate  or  score  each  course  according  to  the  criteria;  and,  fi¬ 
nally,  sum  the  weighted  scores  for  each  course.  The  result  would  be  a  ranking  of 
courses  according  to  their  “coreness.”  Summary  course  scores  would  not  repre¬ 
sent,  however,  a  computation  of  the  portion  of  the  course  that  might  be  considered 
core.  Other  means  and  assumptions  will  work  to  that  end. 

Determination  of  Criteria  for  Assessing  DAU  Core  Courses 

After  discussions  with  consortium  schools,  DAU  officials,  and  task  monitors, 

LMI  arrived  at  the  following  criteria  associated  with  the  desirability  for  in-house 
performance  (each  criterion  has  been  labeled  with  a  short  title,  used  in  tables  and 
figures,  and  followed  by  its  definition  and  description): 

♦  Defense  related.  Course  material  is  “defense  related.”  The  material  is  ei¬ 
ther  unique  to  DoD  or  is  presented  for  understanding  or  application  within 
a  DoD  context. 

♦  Entry  level.  Course  material  is  entry  level  and  used  for  acculturation.  The 
course  introduces  acquisition  personnel  to  a  functional  area  and  accultur- 
ates  them  to  the  principles  and  values  of  defense  acquisition,  much  the 
same  as  an  Army  Officer  Basic  Course  is  used  for  “greening”  of  an  Army 
officer,  an  introductory  Air  Force  course  for  “blueing,”  etc. 

♦  Senior  level.  Course  material  is  senior  level  and  imparts  broad  under¬ 
standing  of  DoD  knowledge  or  practice.  The  course  is  meant  for  senior 
managers  and  crosses  two  or  more  career  fields. 

♦  Currency.  Course  material  is  dynamic  in  nature,  and  course  currency  is 
critical.  This  is  often  indicated  by  subject  matter  involving  law,  policy,  or 
procedure,  where  currency  is  critical  to  post-class  performance  of  the  stu¬ 
dent. 

♦  DoD  lecturers.  Course  presentation  depends  upon  guest  lecturers  who  are 
from  DoD  or  who  are  closely  associated  with  DoD  practices.  DoD  guest 
speakers  are  designed  into  the  curriculum,  with  the  presumption  that  they 
are  more  easily  obtained,  and  that  their  presentations  will  be  more  applica¬ 
ble  to  course  objectives  if  the  course  is  more  closely  controlled  by  DoD 
personnel. 

♦  Research  related.  Course  material  is  strongly  related  to  DAU  research 
and/or  publication  functions.  This  presumes  that  DAU  should  have  a 
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research  function  that  is  performed  by  faculty  and/or  students,  and  that  the 
course  in  question  requires  original  research  of  the  student  under  direct 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member. 

♦  Faculty  practice.  Course  content  is  such  that  students  benefit  significantly 
from  faculty  who  are  current  or  very  recent  DoD  subject-matter  practitio¬ 
ners.  This  may  be  indicated  by  case  studies  or  similar  activities  that  benefit 
from  recent  faculty  workplace  involvement,  as  well  as  the  need  for  faculty 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  student  questions  on  the  basis  of  personal  DoD 
experience. 

Determination  of  Criteria  Weights 

In  the  process  of  determining  weighted  development  and  teaching  scores  for  each 
course,  we  had  the  choice  of  scoring  courses  twice,  once  for  teaching  and  again 
for  development,  with  one  set  of  criteria  weights,  or  of  scoring  once  and  having 
two  sets  of  weights  (one  for  teaching,  one  for  development).  Examination  of  these 
two  alternatives  revealed  that  useful  summary  information,  such  as  the  relative 
importance  of  the  criteria  between  teaching  and  development,  could  be  gleaned 
from  determining  two  sets  of  weights.  Also  when  queried,  potential  scorers  said 
they  could  differentiate  the  criteria  between  teaching  and  development  easier  and 
more  discemibly  than  they  could  for  an  individual  course.  After  consultation  with 
study  monitors,  we  chose  to  develop  two  sets  of  criteria  weights. 

At  this  point  (again  with  study  monitor  input)  we  asked  each  of  the  five  functional 
boards  to  provide  representatives  who  would,  as  a  group,  discuss  and  determine 
weights  for  the  seven  criteria.  In  practice,  however,  they  were  unable  to  come  to¬ 
gether  as  a  group,  so  they  individually  established  their  own  weights,  with  LMI 
personnel  providing  background  information  and  answering  questions  as  they  oc¬ 
curred.  One  functional  board  (Business,  Cost  Estimating,  and  Financial  Manage¬ 
ment)  did  not  participate.  The  relative  weights  provided  by  the  other  four 
representatives  were  averaged,  resulting  in  the  following  set  of  criteria  weights 
(one  for  course  development  and  another  for  teaching). 

Table  6-1.  Criteria  Weights 


Criteria 

Development  weights 

Teaching  weights 

Defense  related 

0.1975 

0.1375 

Entry  level 

0.0875 

0.1300 

Senior  level 

0.1325 

0.0925 

Currency 

0.2050 

0.1750 

DoD  lecturers 

0.0675 

0.1525 

Research  related 

0.1225 

0.0875 

Faculty  practice 

0.1875 

0.2250 
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Notice  that  for  development,  panelists  considered  the  need  for  currency  to  be  most 
important,  with  defense-related  material  a  close  second.  For  teaching,  however, 
highest  weighted  was  the  need  for  faculty  practitioners.  The  need  for  currency  was 
also  considered  important  (second  highest  weight),  but  defense-related  material 
placed  in  the  middle.  Having  DoD  lecturers  was  considered  to  be  an  important 
criterion  for  in-house  teaching  (third  highest  weight),  but  finished  last  among  the 
development  criteria.  Also  interesting  was  the  fact  that  the  panel  nearly  reversed 
the  relative  importance  of  entry-level  and  senior-level  courses,  with  senior-level 
being  more  important  for  in-house  development  and  entry-level  for  in-house 
teaching. 

Rating  the  Courses 

Rating  the  courses  required  an  impartial  panel  generally  familiar  with  DoD  acqui¬ 
sition  processes  and  organizations  and  having  an  equal  (unbiased)  familiarity  with 
all  DAU  courses.  We  obtained  such  a  panel  within  LMI,  and  using  the  DAU 
catalog  as  well  as  course  materials  and  lesson  plans  as  references,  the  four- 
member  panel  individually  rated  each  course  (with  the  exception  of  defense  re¬ 
lated),  according  to  each  criterion.  Each  course  received  a  score  from  0  to  100  for 
each  of  the  other  six  criteria.  The  score  indicated  how  much  the  panelist  felt  the 
criterion  applied  to  the  course.  The  first  three  panel  members  completed  an  initial 
round  of  ratings,  then  compared  and  discussed  results  to  ensure  that  they  were 
working  under  similar  assumptions.  The  panel  satisfied  itself  that  initial  scores 
were  reasonably  similar,  and  they  scored  the  courses  independently  a  second  time. 
The  fourth  panel  member  then  rated  the  courses,  and  while  his  scoring  was  similar 
in  relation  to  the  others,  in  magnitude  it  was  generally  higher.  His  scores  were 
then  “normalized”  to  be,  in  sum,  comparable  to  those  of  the  other  three  panel 
members. 

A  ready-made  score  already  existed  for  all  but  a  few  courses  for  the  defense- 
related  criteria.  The  defense  acquisition  knowledge  database  provides  a  count  of 
defense-related  competencies,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  competencies,  for 
each  course.  LMI  queried  the  database  for  the  total  number  of  nonduplicative 
competencies  (keyword  expressions)  for  each  course,  and  the  number  that  were 
defense  related  (had  a  “D”  in  the  defense-related  field).  That  percentage  was  used 
as  the  defense-related  score  for  each  course.  (The  three  courses  that  had  no  data¬ 
base  entries  were  scored  by  the  panelists  on  the  basis  of  their  judgment  as  to  how 
defense-related  each  was.)  In  actual  application  of  the  methodology,  the  defense- 
related  percentage  for  each  course  was  multiplied  by  4,  since  the  raw  score  from 
the  four  panelists  for  the  other  criteria  could  total  as  much  as  400. 
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Applying  the  Ranking  Methodology 

Results  of  the  methodology,  obtained  by  multiplying  each  course  criterion  score 
by  its  respective  weight,  summing,  and  ranking  in  descending  order  are  shown  in 
Table  6-2  (course  development)  and  Table  6-3  (teaching). 

Table  6-2 .  Organic  Course  Criteria — Combined  Scores  and  Ranking 

( Course  Development) 


Course 

Defense 

related 

Weight 

0.1975 

ACQ  401 

345 

CON  301 

320 

PMT  305 

328 

PMT  303 

120 

BCF  301 

380 

TST301 

364 

BFM  210 

400 

CON  234 

367 

PMT  302 

152 

BFM  209 

400 

LOG  304 

356 

PQM  301 

96 

TST  202 

364 

ACQ  101 

164 

LOG  205 

400 

SAM  301 

240 

LOG  101 

288 

LOG  201 

332 

PMT  304 

40 

PMT  341 

268 

PQM  104 

328 

PQM  103 

264 

CON  333 

168 

PMT  202 

176 

TST  101 

152 

SYS  301 

164 

ACQ  201 

132 

SAM  201 

200 

IND  102 

344 

IND  202 

104 

0.0875 


7 


Senior 

level 


0.1325 


318 

193 

68 

163 

138 

28 

25 

9 

193 

15 

163 

9 


DoD 

Currency  lecturers 


Research 

related 


300.99 

186.04 

179.92 

168.39 

160.38 

146.61 

142.69 

142.52 
136.03 

135.22 
131.71 

130.36 
128.15 
117.64 

115.52 
112.34 

110.37 

107.22 
105.66 
102.63 

102.22 
101.14 

96.76 
91.70 
89.92 
89.28 
87.39 

85.77 
85.34 
83.76 


Table  6-2.  Organic  Course  Criteria — Combined  Scores  and  Ranking 
( Course  Development)  (Continued) 


Course 


PMT  203 
BFM  201 
LOG  203 
BFM  203 
IND  201 
PQM  201 
AUD  1130 
BFM  204 
BCE  206 
IRM  303 
PQM  101 
SAM  101 
AUD  8560 
BCE  101 
BFM  102 
AUD  1320 
CON  101 
CON  103 
CON  102 
PUR  101 
SYS  201 
PUR  102 
PQM  203 
CON  221 
BCE  207 
CON  241 
PUR  201 
LOG  204 
IRM  201 
BCE  204 
CON  233 
IND  101 
IRM  101 
CON  212 
GRT  201 
CON  222 
PQM  202 
CON  211 
CON  223 
CON  106 


Defense 

related 


Senior  DoD  Research  Faculty  Unweighted  Weighted 

level  Currency  lecturers  related  practice  score  score 


0 

163 

48 

88 

40 

14 

28 

298 

24 

298 

24 

298 

20 

153 

52 

7 

0 

153 

0 

14 

92 

14 

56 

14 

80 

14 

28 

14 

64 

14 

104 

14 

20 

14 

16 

14 

32 

228 

59 

89 

32 

14 

48 

0 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

14 

0 

14 

4 
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Table  6-2  Organic  Course  Criteria — Combined  Scores  and  Ranking 
(Course  Development)  ( Continued ) 


Course 

Defense 

related 

Entry 

level 

Senior 

level 

Currency 

DoD 

lecturers 

Research 

related 

Faculty 

practice 

Unweighted 

score 

Weighted 

score 

CON  104 

0 

158 

0 

23 

0 

0 

52 

233 

28.29 

CON  105 

0 

158 

0 

23 

0 

0 

52 

233 

28.29 

AUD  4120 

0 

7 

5 

22 

0 

0 

120 

154 

28.29 

CON  201 

0 

14 

5 

55 

0 

0 

77 

151 

27.60 

AUD  4230 

0 

7 

5 

12 

0 

0 

115 

139 

25.30 

BCE  208 

32 

14 

5 

15 

0 

0 

72 

138 

24.78 

CON  232 

4 

14 

5 

25 

0 

0 

82 

130 

23.18 

IND  103 

0 

32 

9 

25 

0 

0 

47 

113 

17.93 

CON  231 

0 

14 

5 

25 

0 

0 

57 

101 

17.70 

Table  6-3 .  Organic  Course  Criteria — Combined  Scores  and  Ranking  (Teaching) 


Course 


Weight 


ACQ  401 
CON  301 
PMT  303 
PMT  305 
BCF  301 
PMT  302 
PQM  301 
CON  234 
TST301 
ACQ  101 
BFM  210 
BFM  209 
LOG  101 
LOG  304 
TST  202 
SAM  301 
TST  101 
PMT  304 
CON  333 
LOG  205 
IND  202 
PQM  103 
LOG  201 
PMT  341 


Defense 

related 


0.1375 


Entry  Senior 
level  level 


0.1300  0.0925 


Currency 


0.1750 


DoD 

lecturers 


0.1525 


Research 

related 

Faculty 

practice 

0.0875 

0.2250 

390 

316 

10 

226 

0 

266 

0 

216 

0 

226 

15 

261 

10 

216 

0 

306 

0 

201 

0 

191 

0 

216 

0 

216 

0 

152 

0 

161 

0 

192’ 

0 

212 

0 

177 

0 

241 

0 

196 

0 

151 

10 

191 

0 

132 

0 

176 

0 

176 

Table  6-3.  Organic  Course  Criteria — Combined  Scores  and  Ranking  (Teaching) 

(  Continued) 
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Table  6-3.  Organic  Course  Criteria — Combined  Scores  and  Ranking  ( Teaching ) 

(  Continued) 


Course 

Defense 

related 

Entry 

level 

Senior 

level 

Currency 

DoD 

lecturers 

Research 

related 

Faculty 

practice 

Unweighted 

score 

Weighted 

score 

CON  212 

14 

5 

0 

0 

112 

198 

38.01 

CON  106 

158 

0 

0 

0 

52 

237 

36.82 

CON  105 

0 

158 

0 

23 

0 

0 

52 

233 

36.27 

CON  104 

0 

158 

0 

23 

0 

0 

52 

233 

36.27 

GRT  201 

48 

0 

14 

35 

0 

0 

92 

189 

34.72 

CON  222 

0 

14 

5 

35 

0 

0 

116 

170 

34.51 

CON  223 

0 

14 

5 

35 

0 

0 

112 

166 

33.61 

CON  211 

0 

14 

5 

35 

0 

0 

112 

166 

33.61 

PQM  202 

0 

14 

5 

56 

0 

0 

91 

166 

32.56 

AUD  4120 

0 

7 

5 

22 

0 

0 

120 

154 

AUD  4230 

0 

7 

5 

12 

0 

0 

115 

139 

CON  201 

0 

14 

5 

55 

0 

0 

77 

151 

29.23 

CON  232 

14 

5 

25 

0 

0 

82 

130 

25.66 

BCE  208 

14 

5 

15 

0 

0 

72 

138 

25.51 

IND  103 

32 

9 

25 

0 

0 

47 

113 

19.94 

CON  231 

14 

5 

25 

0 

0 

57 

101 

19.48 

Summary 


The  following  observations  are  readily  apparent.  First  and  most  obvious, 

ACQ  401,  the  Senior  Acquisition  Course,  is  a  “curve  buster”  or  outlier,  scoring 
nearly  twice  both  the  unweighted  and  weighted  scores  of  the  second-place  course 
(CON  301).  Second,  the  two  sets  of  rankings,  for  teaching  and  for  course  devel¬ 
opment,  are  not  very  different;  only  9  courses  (out  of  79)  change  10  or  more  posi¬ 
tions,  with  IRM  303  changing  the  most,  from  40th  on  the  “develop”  list  to  55th  on 
the  “teach”  list. 

Given  the  subjectivity  of  the  ranking  process  and  methodology,  the  ranking  of  an 
individual  course  is  not  very  meaningful  in  itself.  It  does  allow,  however, 
comparative  analysis  (especially  when  one  course  is  considerably  different  in 
ranking  from  another).  Table  6-4  presents  the  number  of  courses,  by  level  (e.g., 
“100”  courses  are  generally  Level  I;  “200,”  Level  II,  etc.)  as  they  fall  within  the 
top,  middle,  and  bottom  thirds  of  the  ranked  lists.  ACQ  401  has  been  excluded  as 
an  outlier  and  because  it  is  not  a  Level  I,  n,  or  IH  course. 
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Table  6-4.  Course  Rankings  by  Thirds 


Top 

third 

(teach) 

Top 

third 

(develop) 

Middle 

third 

(teach) 

Middle 

third 

(develop) 

Bottom 

third 

(teach) 

Bottom 

third 

(develop) 

Level  1 

5 

5 

12 

11 

5 

6 

Level  II 

9 

8 

12 

13 

20 

20 

Level  III 

12 

13 

2 

2 

1 

0 

Notice  that  about  half  the  Level  I  courses  fall  in  the  middle  third  of  each  ranking, 
with  the  other  half  split  between  the  top  and  bottom  thirds.  About  half  of  the 
Level  II  courses,  which  generally  receive  low  scores  for  the  entry-level  and  senior- 
level  criteria,  fall  in  the  bottom  third  of  the  rankings.  Level  m  courses  for  the 
most  part  fall  within  the  top  third  of  each  ranking.  In  other  words,  as  a  group  and 
on  the  basis  of  our  criteria  and  methodology,  Level  in  courses  are  most  “core”  and 
Level  II  least  “core.” 

Methods  to  Estimate  Core  Staff-Years 

To  estimate  what  part  of  DAU’s  staff  and  faculty  is  core,  the  minimum  that 
should  be  maintained  in-house,  we  began  with  the  FY97  DAU  Resource  Man¬ 
agement  Office  spreadsheet  as  a  data  source.  This  document  provides  detail  on 
each  consortium  school’s  budget  estimate,  including  staff-years  of  effort  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  delivery  of  training.  These  data  are  arranged  by  school,  by  course,  and 
by  military,  civilian,  faculty,  and  nonfaculty  staff-years  of  effort.  The  total  number 
of  in-house  staff-years  in  support  of  DAU  courses  at  consortium  schools  for  FY97 
was  564.4  (which  excludes  less  than  five  staff-years  of  effort  for  DAU  auditing 
courses,  taught  by  the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Institute  (DCAI)  and  not  funded  by 
DAU).1 

The  second  element  of  estimating  core  staff-years  is  deciding  what  factor  deter¬ 
mines  core,  e.g.,  the  percentage  of  defense-related  competencies  within  a  course 
could  be  used,  then  quantifying  that  factor  for  each  course  as  a  percentage,  and 
applying  that  percentage  to  the  course’s  staff-years.  These  data  could  then  be 
summed  for  DAU  as  a  whole  or  examined  by  course,  school,  or  functional  area. 

On  the  basis  of  our  own  analysis  as  well  as  discussions  with  study  monitors  and 
school  representatives,  we  have  developed  several  alternatives  for  estimating  core 
staff-years.  These  methods  are  discussed  in  the  following  subsections. 


1  The  total  number  of  staff-years  for  DAU  as  a  whole  in  FY97,  excluding  DCAI,  was  ap¬ 
proximately  707. 
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Defense  Related 

From  this  perspective,  core  is  synonymous  with  defense-related  curriculum  and 
considered  to  be  equivalent  in  percentage  to  the  faculty  who  teach  that  curriculum. 
To  determine  the  amount  of  defense-related  material  within  a  course,  we  queried 
the  defense  acquisition  knowledge  database  for  nonduplicative  competencies 
(keyword  expressions),  then  computed  the  percentage  that  were  defense  related 
(had  a  “D”  in  the  field  indicating  a  defense-related  competency). 

Defense  Related  or  Performance  Based 

In  this  alternative,  core  curriculum  is  defined  to  be  that  curriculum  which  is  either 
defense  related,  or  requires  the  student  to  be  able  to  perform  some  task  (vice 
having  to  know  something  to  meet  a  particular  competency  requirement).  As 
mentioned  in  Chapter  4,  a  logical  assumption  is  that  the  most  critical  competen¬ 
cies  for  students  to  learn  are  those  that  are  either  defense  related  or  performance 
based.  The  argument  can  be  made  further  that  more  critical  competencies  are  bet¬ 
ter  taught  by  government  personnel.  To  obtain  a  percentage  score  for  each  course 
in  this  regard,  we  queried  the  defense  acquisition  knowledge  database,  counting 
for  each  course  the  competencies  that  are  either  “defense  related”  or  “do,”  and  di¬ 
viding  by  the  total  number  of  competencies.  The  result  will  be  at  least  as  great  as 
the  percentage  for  either  criterion,  and  in  many  cases  greater. 

Faculty  Practice  or  Currency 

A  third  way  to  view  what  is  core  is  to  combine  the  two  criteria  rated  most  impor¬ 
tant  by  the  Functional  Board  panel,  “faculty  practice”  (the  benefit  obtained  by 
faculty  who  are  current  or  recent  DoD  practitioners),  and  “currency”  (curriculum 
that  is  dynamic  in  nature,  where  currency  is  critical).  We  obtained  a  percentage 
score  for  each  course  based  on  these  two  criteria  by  using  the  maximum  of  the 
percentage  score  for  currency  for  that  course  given  by  the  rating  panel,  the  per¬ 
centage  score  for  faculty  practice,  and  the  percentage  obtained  by  adding  the  two 
percentages  (high  sum  was  151.8  and  low  sum  was  18.8),  and  then  scaling  the 
sums  from  18.8  to  100.  As  in  the  case  of  the  method  discussed  above,  the  result¬ 
ing  percentage  will  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  percentage  for  either  of  the  criteria. 

Combination  of  Criteria 

In  viewing  the  work  done  by  the  panels  to  weight  criteria  and  rank  courses,  we 
asked  ourselves  how  we  could  equate  a  course’s  summary  score  with  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  course  that  might  be  considered  core.  In  doing  so,  we  obtained  a  fourth 
alternative  similar  to  the  prior  one  by  combining  scores  in  the  following  way. 
Examining  the  seven  criteria  (which  were  used  for  relative  ranking,  not  core  de¬ 
termination  per  se),  “Research  related”  received  very  low  scores,  since  few 
courses  involve  or  require  research.  In  addition,  less  than  one-third  of  all  courses 
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received  a  nonzero  score  for  “DoD  lecturers.”  Although  each  is  important  in  its 
own  right,  we  felt  that  they  could  be  excluded  from  consideration  for  combining 
criteria  scores  (their  low  scores  would  unfairly  lessen  any  combined  core  score). 

In  addition,  two  criteria — ’’Entry-level”  and  “senior-level” — were  counteractive;  a 
course  scoring  high  in  one  would  automatically  score  low  in  the  other.  Therefore 
we  combined  the  two  criteria  into  one:  “Entry-level”  or  senior-level.”  The  score 
for  this  criterion  was  taken  to  be  the  sum  of  the  two  individual  scores.  Finally,  the 
percentage  score  ascribed  to  a  course  was  taken  to  be  the  maximum  of  the  four 
remaining  criteria  scores.  As  with  the  previous  two  methods,  the  resultant  score 
will  be  at  least  as  large  as  any  individual  score. 


Summary 


Table  6-5  sets  forth  the  summary  results  for  the  entire  DAU  faculty  and  staff  from 
applying  each  of  the  four  different  methodologies.  (Appendix  K  contains  the 
complete,  by-course  and  by-school  computation  for  each  methodology.) 


Table  6-5.  Results  of  Core  Staff  Computation  Methodologies 


Methodology 

Core  staff-years 

Percentage  of  DAU  total 

Defense  related 

192.1 

34.0 

Defense  related  or  performance  based 

369.3 

65.4 

Faculty  practice  or  currency 

261.5 

46.3 

Combination  of  criteria 

313.0 

55.5 

These  computations  can  also  be  performed  by  school  or  functional  area;  those 
summary  results  are  provided  in  Tables  6-6  and  6-7. 

Table  6-6.  Core  Staff  as  Percentage  of  School  Total  Staff 
by  Computation  Methodology 


Methodology 

DSMC 

ALMC 

AFIT 

All  others 

Defense  related 

41.5 

31.2 

23.6 

30.7 

Defense  related  or  performance  based 

65.5 

59.9 

60.2 

71.0 

Faculty  practice  or  currency 

57.5 

40.6 

33.6 

40.8 

Combination  of  criteria 

61.9 

61.4 

45.8 

49.6 
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Table  6-7.  Core  Staff  as  Percentage  by  Functional  Area 
(Mandatory  Courses) 


Methodology 

Acquisition 

Management 

BCE&FM 

Contracting  and 
Purchasing 

Technical, 
Scientific,  and 
Engineering 

Defense  related 

Defense  related 

37.1 

34.3 

6.5 

45.6 

or  performance 
based 

59.9 

46.4 

68.5 

54.7 

Faculty  practice 
or  currency 

54.9 

49.2 

28.6 

47.6 

Combination  of 
criteria 

60.7 

60.4 

39.4 

64.2 

BCE&FM  =  Business  Cost  Estimating  and  Financial  Management 


The  methodology  described  above,  while  providing  precise  numbers  at  die  lowest 
levels  of  detail  (by  school,  by  course,  and  even  by  type  of  personnel),  should  not 
be  applied  at  those  levels;  they  are  expressed  here  for  illustration.  The  overall  es¬ 
timates,  however,  do  provide  a  “minimum  defensible  core”  and  a  feeling  for  the 
range  of  core  faculty  in  total  as  well  as  across  schools  and  career  fields. 

Conclusions 

The  issue  of  what  courses  and  course  development  could  be  outsourced  is  not  an 
easy  one.  As  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  7,  some  corporate  and  federal  organiza¬ 
tions  contract  out  both  areas,  retaining  in-house  control  of  course  development 
only. 

Using  a  defense-specific  acquisition  knowledge  base  to  determine  core  curriculum 
(and  thereby  associated  faculty)  would  be  easy  if  all  defense-unique  material  were 
alone  in  several  courses,  but  it  is  not.  Moreover,  there  is  relatively  little  material 
that  is  unique  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  At  best,  we  can  identify  defense- 
related  material,  such  as  applying  basic  cost-estimating  principles  in  a  DoD  set¬ 
ting.  Also,  the  material  is  mixed  within  most  courses,  some  in  fact  being  defense 
related  and  the  rest  of  a  more  general  disciplinary  or  functional  nature.  Should 
DAU  choose  to  split  the  material  into  courses  that  are  either  highly  defense  related 
or  more  disciplinary  and  functional  in  nature  (perhaps  as  it  moves  to  more  modu¬ 
lar,  “just-in-time”  training),  then  outsourcing  would  be  more  feasible  as  well  as 
easier  to  decide  on.  Certainly  DAU  could  not  do  this  immediately,  but  might  look 
to  doing  so  in  the  future,  as  part  of  a  long-term  “business  plan.” 

Our  estimates  of  core  curriculum  and  therefore  of  faculty  who  provide  it,  consti¬ 
tute  a  range  of  values  for  what  might  be  considered  core.  The  lower  estimate  (34 
percent)  can  be  used  as  a  minimum  defensible  core,  meaning  the  minimum 
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amount  of  curriculum  and  faculty  that  should  be  retained  in-house  under  the  FY97 
set  and  configuration  of  courses. 

Again,  the  methodologies  and  data  described  above  lack  precision  and  validity 
and  should  not  be  applied  at  the  lowest  levels  of  detail.  Instead,  decision  makers 
should  apply  the  quantitative  findings  in  combination  with  other,  more  qualitative 
considerations. 
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Chapter  7 

Comparisons  with  Other  Models 
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Introduction 

An  important  element  of  this  study  was  the  comparison  of  DAU  with  other  train¬ 
ing  institutions  and  educational  models.  Best  practices  were  sought,  as  were 
similar  and  common  practices  among  leading  training  institutions.  We  examined 
the  functions,  organization,  and  operation  of  the  traditional  university,  the  corpo¬ 
rate  university,  and  other  federal  training  institutions,  three  distinctly  different 
educational  models,  but  each  having  some  similarity  to  DAU.  In  several  cases  we 
made  site  visits  for  personal  interviews. 

In  the  process  of  our  study,  we  identified  a  number  of  elements  of  organization, 
structure,  and  operations  that  would  permit  meaningful  comparison  of  DAU  with 
the  other  models.  These  elements  include  mission  and  philosophy;  governance, 
organization,  and  functions;  facilities;  staffing  and  outsourcing;  curriculum; 
modes  of  training  delivery;  research;  and  financing.  They  were  used  to  distinguish 
and  assess  the  differences  among  the  institutions  we  sought  out  for  best  practices. 
Our  ultimate  goal  was  to  make  comparisons  and  draw  conclusions  related  to  the 
organization,  structure,  and  operations  of  DAU.  These  elements  may  not  all  apply 
to  each  institution,  but  they  are  the  focus  of  our  discussions  within  each  of  the 
three  sections  that  follow. 

Universities  and  Colleges 


The  word  “university”  comes  from  the  Latin  universitas,  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  used  to  indicate  a  group  with  a  special  purpose.  The  ancestors  of  to¬ 
day’s  universities  were  called  universitates  magistorum  et  scholorum,  meaning 
guilds  or  unions  of  “masters”  and  “scholars.”  Early  universities  rejuvenated  them¬ 
selves  by  turning  out  more  teachers,  called  “masters.”  A  “bachelor”  was  merely  a 
candidate  for  the  teaching  degree.  To  get  a  master’s  degree,  or  the  later  doctor’s 
degree,  the  candidate  had  to  demonstrate  to  superiors  the  absorption  of  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  competence  in  using  it.  In  a  ritualistic  ceremony,  the  successful 
candidate  was  granted  a  degree  called  a  facultas  ubique  docenti  “the  ability  to 
teach  anywhere.”  The  phrase  evolved  into  “faculty.”1 

The  Random  House  College  Dictionary  (1980  edition)  defines  “university”  as  “an 
institution  of  learning  of  the  highest  level,  comprising  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  a 

1  James  L.  Bess,  ed.,  Foundations  of  American  Higher  Education,  ASHE  Reader  Series, 
Needham  Heights,  MA:  Simon  &  Schuster,  1991,  p.  25. 
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program  of  graduate  studies,  and  several  professional  schools,  and  authorized  to 
confer  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees.”  Random  House  defines 
“college”  to  be  “an  institution  of  higher  learning  primarily  providing  a  general  or 
liberal-arts  education,”  and  also  as  “a  constituent  unit  of  a  university,  furnishing 
courses  of  instruction  in  a  particular  field  of  study.” 

Besides  colleges  and  universities,  another  tier  in  higher  education  is  that  of  the 
2-year  or  community  college.  Two-year  colleges  began  in  this  country  around 
1900,  in  large  part  to  train  workers  to  operate  the  nation’s  expanding  industries.  In 
the  beginning  they  were  privately  supported,  but  by  the  1970s  most  community 
colleges  were  comprehensive,  publicly  supported  institutions. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  University  is  not  a  university  in  the  traditional  sense,  but 
the  two  institutions  do  share  common  functions  and  purposes.  DAWIA  did  re¬ 
quire  DoD  to  establish  a  university  complete  with  a  research  requirement,  perhaps 
indicative  of  a  desire  for  education  as  well  as  skill  training.  In  looking  at  colleges 
and  universities,  we  sought  to  know  how  they  were  similar  to  DAU,  and  how  and 
why  they  were  dissimilar. 


Mission 


Universities  and  colleges  usually  speak  of  a  three-part  mission:  teaching,  scholarly 
research,  and  public  service.  Collectively,  the  most  effort  is  spent  teaching,  and 
the  least  effort  (though  still  considerable)  is  spent  in  the  area  of  public  service. 
Research  varies  considerably,  both  in  terms  of  individual  effort  and  institutional 
effort,  depending  on  the  type  of  institution. 

The  teaching  mission  of  a  university  imparts  an  education  to  its  students,  which 
most  experts  feel  is  much  more  than  just  a  collection  of  courses  within  specified 
disciplines.  The  goal  of  a  college  education  is  often  described  to  result  in  “the 
whole  person,”  one  conversant  in  several  disciplines  and  capable  of  contributing 
to  society  in  many  ways.  In  addition,  other  influences  on  students,  such  as  asso¬ 
ciation  with  peers  and  faculty  and  campus  life  itself,  are  deemed  to  be  important. 

Curriculum 

A  number  of  people  and  institutions  have  attempted  to  describe  the  kinds  of 
knowledge  college  graduates  should  possess,  and — as  mentioned  earlier — most 
speak  of  a  “whole  person.”  The  American  Association  of  Colleges  identified  the 
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following  eight  areas,  together  with  “study  in  depth,”  considered  to  be  basic  to  an 
undergraduate  education:2 

♦  Inquiry,  abstract  logical  thinking,  critical  analysis 

♦  Literacy:  writing,  reading,  speaking,  listening 

♦  Understanding  numerical  data 

♦  Historical  consciousness 

♦  Science 

♦  Values 

♦  Art 

♦  International  and  multicultural  experiences. 

Most  colleges  and  universities  ensure  that  their  graduates  obtain  such  skills  and 
knowledge  through'  the  degree-granting  requirements.  Within  a  university,  each 
college  or  school  may  have  its  own  degree  requirements,  but  there  is  also  some 
common  curriculum  from  which  each  graduate  has  taken  courses.  For  example, 
English  composition,  some  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  courses  are  com¬ 
mon  requirements,  as  is  some  minimum  amount  of  course  work  in  the  arts,  hu¬ 
manities,  natural  sciences,  and  social  sciences. 

Harvard  University  requires  its  students  to  take  a  core  curriculum  in  six  areas:  for¬ 
eign  culture,  historical  study,  literature  and  arts,  moral  reasoning,  science,  and  so¬ 
cial  analysis. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Core  Curriculum  rests  on  the  conviction  that 
every  Harvard  graduate  should  be  broadly  educated,  as  well  as  trained  in 
a  particular  academic  specialty  or  concentration.  It  assumes  that  students 
need  some  guidance  in  achieving  this  goal,  and  that  the  faculty  has  an 
obligation  to  direct  them  toward  the  knowledge,  intellectual  skills,  and 
habits  of  thought  that  are  the  hallmarks  of  educated  men  and  women. 


2  James  L.  Bess,  ed.,  Foundations  of  American  Higher  Education,  ASHE  Reader  Series, 
Needham  Heights,  MA:  Simon  &  Schuster  1991,  p.  461. 
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But  the  Core  differs  from  other  programs  of  general  education.  It  does 
not  define  intellectual  breadth  as  the  mastery  of  a  set  of  Great  Books,  or 
the  digestion  of  a  specific  quantum  of  information,  or  the  surveying  of 
current  knowledge  in  certain  fields.  Rather,  the  Core  seeks  to  introduce 
students  to  the  major  approaches  to  knowledge  in  areas  that  the  faculty 
considers  indispensable  to  undergraduate  education.  It  aims  to  show 
what  kinds  of  knowledge  and  what  forms  of  inquiry  exist  in  these  areas, 
how  different  means  of  analysis  are  acquired,  how  they  are  used,  and 
what  their  value  is.  The  courses  within  each  area  or  subdivision  of  the 
program  are  equivalent  in  the  sense  that,  while  their  subject  matter  may 
vary,  their  emphasis  on  a  particular  way  of  thinking  is  the  same.3 

Common  to  all  colleges  and  universities  is  a  fundamental,  core  curriculum.  As 
with  Harvard,  it  is  not  that  set  of  curriculum  alone,  but  the  interaction  with  faculty 
and  other  students,  and  the  ability  to  impart  reasoning  and  questioning  skills,  that 
produce  a  well-rounded  graduate.  The  basic  mission  of  the  university  is  to  prepare 
this  foundation,  so  that  the  individual  can  enter  society  and  seek  a  profession,  or 
go  on  to  more  specialized,  professional  study. 

Governance  and  Organization 

The  authority  to  establish  a  college  or  university  belongs  to  the  state,  which  exer¬ 
cises  it  by  forming  through  statute,  charter,  or  constitutional  provision  an  institu¬ 
tion  with  a  corporate  existence  and  a  governing  board  of  trustees.4  The 
organization  of  a  typical  university  can  be  visualized  as  consisting  of  three  major 
elements:  the  trustees,  the  administration,  and  the  faculty.  It  can  also  be  viewed  as 
having  three  levels  of  organization:  institutional  (the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
president),  managerial  (the  administration),  and  technical  (faculty,  research,  and 
students). 

The  board  of  trustees  functions  primarily  in  an  advisory  or  oversight  capacity, 
delegating  to  the  administration  and  faculty  routine  decision-making  and  opera¬ 
tional  responsibilities.  It  also  provides  interface  with  the  community  at  large. 

The  administration  is  headed  by  a  president,  and  its  size  and  complexity  will  vary 
with  the  size  and  scope  of  the  institution.  The  following  are  typical  in  a  large  uni¬ 
versity.  The  president  is  responsible  for  effective  overall  operation  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  but  usually  delegates  operational  authority  to  other  administrative  officers. 

The  provost  or  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  has  general  policy  oversight  in 
all  academic  areas  and  works  directly  with  deans  of  colleges  and  faculty  members. 


3  Harvard  University,  1996—1997  Courses  of  Instruction,  Cambridge,  MA. 

4  Robert  Bimbaum,  How  Colleges  Work,  Jossey-Bass  Publishers,  1988,  p.  4. 
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There  are  often  vice  presidents  overseeing  the  following  areas: 

♦  Internal  administration 

♦  Financial  management  and  budget  preparation 

♦  Student  affairs 

♦  Research 

♦  Development  and  fund-raising  activities 

♦  Human  resources 

♦  Business  and  administration 

♦  Legal  affairs. 

In  addition,  there  may  be  vice  presidents  or  other  administrative  officials  in  areas 
such  as  minority  affairs,  health  sciences,  communications,  business  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations,  and  agriculture  administration. 

To  students,  the  most  visible  part  of  the  university  consists  of  the  faculty,  organ¬ 
ized  in  departments  within  schools  and  colleges.  UCLA,  for  example,  has  a  Col¬ 
lege  of  Letters  and  Science  and  1 1  schools  (such  as  the  School  of  Dentistry  and 
the  School  of  the  Arts  and  Architecture).  Ohio  State  University  has  20  colleges 
and  2  schools.  A  dean  typically  heads  a  school  or  college.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Harvard  does  not  have  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  but  instead  refers  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Within  that  faculty  are  departments  and  divisions.  In 
a  similar  vein,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  has  an  undergraduate  College  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  but  for  graduate  programs  has  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Usually  each  school  or  college  (or  faculty)  has  several  departments  either  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  or  associated  with  it;  for  example,  at  Ohio  State  University  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English  is  part  of  the  College  of  Humanities.  The  department  is  usually 
the  lowest  level  at  which  faculty  are  grouped  into  strongly  related  academic  sub¬ 
specialties  (e.g.,  mathematics)  and  also  the  level  at  which  tenure  is  granted.  The 
level  above  department  (either  school  or  college)  represents  a  collection  of  various 
academic  areas  with  some  common  bond  (e.g.,  chemistry  and  mathematics  within 
a  college  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences).  Departments  have  “heads”  or 
“chairmen.” 

Staffing  and  Outsourcing 

The  following  paragraphs  discuss  the  staffing,  and  use  of  outsourcing,  to  achieve 
the  major  functions  of  a  college  or  university.  These  functions  have  been  grouped 
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into  two  categories:  the  nonacademic  functions,  which  include  all  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  support  functions  that  a  university  requires  to  operate,  and  the  academic 
functions,  especially  teaching  and  research. 

Staffing  of  Nonacademic  Functions 

In  our  discussions  with  several  universities,  we  learned  that  most  administrative 
functions  are  provided  by  permanent,  in-house  staff,  and  most  support  functions 
as  well.  The  exceptions  to  this  seem  to  be  in  the  areas  of  information  systems  sup¬ 
port  (which  is  outsourced  in  many  places  on  a  limited,  as-needed  basis  and  at  a 
few  smaller  institutions  on  a  recurring  basis)  and  support  services  such  as  house¬ 
keeping  and  food  service.  East  Carolina  University,  in  Greenville,  NC,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  has  contracted  out  the  management  of  its  housekeeping  services  (although 
most  housekeepers  are  university  employees)  and  dining  services.  In  general, 
however,  colleges  and  universities  use  in-house  personnel  to  perform  their  support 
functions. 

Staffing  of  Academic  Functions 

Teaching  is  provided  through  the  faculty.  While  some  of  the  faculty  are  tenured, 
others  are  not  tenured  but  are  on  a  tenure  track  and  considered  to  be  “full”  faculty 
members.5  Other  nontenured  faculty  include  full-time  instructors  (usually  without 
doctorates)  and  part-time  “associate”  or  “adjunct”  staff.  At  the  institutions  we 
contacted,  and  based  on  our  research  in  general,  virtually  all  faculty  are  employees 
of  their  institutions.  In  the  strictest  sense,  however,  they  might  be  considered 
“contract  employees”  since  their  employment  vehicle  is  often  a  contract.  How¬ 
ever,  this  does  not  fit  the  general  sense  of  the  term  “outsourced.” 

At  Ohio  State  University,  for  instance,  all  faculty — tenured,  nontenured,  and  part- 
time — receive  “letters  of  offer,”  typically  two-page  letters  describing  general 
terms  of  employment  and  basic  university  policies.  The  few  details  within  a  letter 
of  offer  are  supplied  by  the  individual  departments,  which  receive  a  general  tem¬ 
plate  from  the  Vice  Provost  for  Faculty  Personnel.  Letters  of  offer  have  the  legal 
status  of  a  contract  but  are  simpler  and  more  flexible.  (Ohio  State  prefers  “letter  of 
offer”  to  the  term  “contract”  as  a  descriptor.) 

Denison  University  is  a  small,  private  college  located  near  and  counterpart  to  the 
mammoth  Ohio  State  University.  Denison  refers  to  its  employment  documents  as 
contracts,  although  they  are  only  one-page  letters  containing  information  such  as 
rank,  benefits,  and  general  responsibilities;  detailed  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
handled  on  a  personal  basis  at  the  department  level. 


5  Tenure  is  a  status  of  permanence,  subject  to  some  terms  and  limitations,  granted  selectively 
to  faculty;  standards  of  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors  prohibit  full-time  em¬ 
ployment  of  instructors  beyond  years  without  tenure,  so  those  who  are  not  granted  tenure  prior  to 
that  period  must  leave. 
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Course  development,  like  teaching,  is  the  function  and  responsibility  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  Most  college  courses  follow  from  long-established  disciplines.  Administra¬ 
tors  and  trustees  may  decide  to  expand,  contract,  or  delete  some  academic  areas, 
but  faculty  members  determine  the  content,  and  when  necessary,  update  the  con¬ 
tent.  In  terms  of  responsibilities,  the  only  difference  worth  noting  is  that  part-time 
or  adjunct  faculty  have  little  or  no  input  into  course  content  decisions  (unless  they 
have  been  hired  specifically  to  provide  instruction  in  an  area  in  which  the  univer¬ 
sity  lacks  expertise). 

The  research  function  at  colleges  and  universities  is  performed  either  by  individu¬ 
als  as  part  of  their  contract  (i.e.,  financed  by  their  salary)  or  by  an  individual  or 
group  and  financed  by  research  funding  from  the  university  or  by  funding  from 
other  sources  (e.g.,  federal  grant).  In  the  former  case,  the  individual  does  research 
either  for  personal  advancement,  personal  satisfaction,  or  to  advance  the  state  of 
knowledge,  but  in  any  case  the  research  is  clearly  the  “in-house”  performance  of  a 
university  employee. 

The  motivation  for  the  other  category  of  research  may  involve  some  individual 
incentives,  but  most  often  the  research  is  done  to  enhance  university  prestige.  In 
this  case  of  course,  the  university  wants  to  claim  responsibility.  At  times,  how¬ 
ever,  the  research  may  depend  upon  expertise  not  resident  within  the  university. 
The  university  may  then  contract  for  that  expertise  or  for  separate  research  that 
will  allow  completion  of  the  university’s  project.  While  outsourcing  for  research 
may  take  place,  it  is  done  in  concert  with  a  more  primary  in-house  effort. 

Modes  of  Training  Delivery 

By  far  the  most  common  instructional  mode  is  the  traditional  residential  form. 
Some  colleges  and  universities  are  expanding  their  capabilities  with  forms  of  dis¬ 
tance  learning  (for  example,  the  University  of  Maryland  University  College  offers 
courses  through  “computer  conferencing”),  but  this  is  minuscule  compared  to 
their  resident  instruction.  There  are  also  a  few  “virtual”  universities,  and  while 
they  do  fill  a  niche,  they  have  not  yet  established  themselves  as  fully  comparable 
alternatives  to  residential  colleges  and  universities. 

Research 


Research  is  a  major  function  of  universities.  As  mentioned  above,  it  is  done  by 
individuals  for  their  purposes  as  well  as  by  institutions  for  theirs.  The  following 
are  the  major  reasons  why  research  is  done  in  colleges  and  universities:6 

♦  For  institutional  prestige 

♦  For  competitive  advantage  or  financial  gain 

6  Leslie  H.  Cochran,  Publish  or  Perish:  The  Wrong  Issue,  Step  Up,  Inc.,  1992. 
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♦  For  individual  recognition  or  award 

♦  To  enhance  the  knowledge  base 

♦  To  contribute  to  instructional  objectives 

♦  To  maintain  or  demonstrate  competence 

♦  For  personal  satisfaction  and  accomplishment. 

The  amount  of  research  done  varies  by  type  and  size  of  institution.  A  1991  publi¬ 
cation  reported  that  at  universities,  approximately  40  percent  of  faculty  say  they 
are  “heavily  involved”  in  research,  about  twice  the  percentage  for  faculty  at 
4-year  colleges.  Only  5  percent  of  faculty  at  2-year  colleges  are  heavily  involved. 
Overall,  about  24  percent  of  all  faculty  claim  to  be  heavily  involved  in  research. 
The  percentages  are  higher  for  faculty  members  with  one  or  more  publications  in 
the  past  2  years:  approximately  70  percent  for  university  faculty,  40  percent  at  4- 
year  colleges,  and  14  percent  at  2-year  colleges.7 

The  importance  of  research  at  colleges  and  universities  cannot  be  overempha¬ 
sized;  it  is  probably  the  most  important  factor  in  a  faculty  member’s  quest  for  ten¬ 
ure,  and  high- visibility  research  is  the  easiest  way  for  an  institution  to  demonstrate 
high-quality  performance. 


Financing 


Colleges  and  universities  receive  their  funding  from  two  or  three  primary  sources. 
For  private  colleges,  most  funding  comes  from  tuition;  publicly  supported  institu¬ 
tions  receive  substantial  state  funding  in  addition  to  tuition.  For  example,  Ohio 
State  University,  a  large  state-supported  research  university,  had  a  total  1996-97 
budget  (income  and  expenditures)  of  $1,531  billion.  Of  that  amount,  about  $380 
million  was  income  from,  and  expenditures  for,  university  hospitals.  Considering 
hospitals  a  “wash,”  the  sources  and  the  uses  of  the  remaining  $1.15  billion  can  be 
depicted  as  in  Figure  7-1. 


7  James  L.  Bess,  ed.,  Foundations  of  American  Higher  Education,  ASHE  Reader  Series, 
Needham  Heights,  MA:  Simon  &  Schuster ;  1991,  p.  324. 
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Figure  7-1.  Ohio  State  University  Income  and  Expenditures,  1996-97 
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By  contrast,  Denison  University,  a  private  residential  liberal  arts  college,  receives 
most  of  its  funding  (approximately  80  percent)  from  tuition,  with  the  remainder 
from  endowments  and  other  gifts.  It  spends  much  less — about  5  percent  of  its 
budget — on  research,  with  the  remainder  split  much  like  Ohio  State  between  in¬ 
structional  support  and  other  items. 

At  Northern  Virginia  Community  College,  a  “little  more  than  half’  of  its  funding 
comes  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  a  “little  less  than  half’  from  tuition, 
and  a  small  amount  from  grants  and  other  sources. 

As  Henry  Rosovsky,  former  President  of  Harvard  University,  has  pointed  out,  a 
characteristic  of  American  university  life  different  from  that  of  other  cultures  is  its 
competitiveness.  Colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  compete  for  fac¬ 
ulty,  research  funds,  students,  and  public  attention.8  In  the  past  they  operated  as 
educational  institutions  first  and  businesses  second.  But  with  competition  be¬ 
coming  more  intense  and  technological  advances  producing  both  a  new  curricu¬ 
lum  and  a  new  means  of  instruction,  colleges  and  universities  are  exploring  ways 
to  stay  competitive  and  ways  to  increase  revenue.  Distance  learning  via  on-line 
courses  or  video  presentations  is  one  possible  means  of  adding  to  an  institution’s 
student  base.  Another  practice  becoming  more  widespread  is  that  of  “partnering” 
with  commercial  entities  or  the  public  sector  in  providing  “tailored”  instruction  or 
materials.  Many  universities  have  established  offices  just  to  develop  such  prac¬ 
tices.  As  examples,  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  established  its  Executive  De¬ 
velopment  Center,  and  Ohio  State  University  has  formed  the  President’s  Council 
for  Outreach  and  Engagement.  The  bottom  line,  however,  is  that  while  looking  for 
new  sources  of  revenue,  the  main  university  and  college  product  is  teaching  done 
in  residential  form. 


8  Henry  Rosovsky,  The  University,  An  Owner’s  Manual,  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1991, 
p.  31. 
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Summary 


Colleges  and  universities  serve  individual  and  the  public  interest  by  providing  a 
broad  education  which  is  the  foundation  for  lifelong  learning.  The  following  are 
common  elements  and  characteristics  of  college-level  institutions: 

♦  A  required  core  curriculum  ensures  that  the  graduate  receives  an  adequate 
foundation  of  knowledge  and  abilities  (especially  reasoning  and  communi¬ 
cating). 

♦  A  resident,  campus  setting  provides  the  student  a  full  life  experience,  in¬ 
teraction  with  others,  and  exposure  to  diverse  thoughts  and  peoples. 

♦  Faculty  are  subject-matter  experts  and  therefore  determiners  and  develop¬ 
ers  of  course  content. 

♦  Full-time  and  part-time  faculty  are  employees  of  the  college  or  university, 
hired  through  a  simple  process  using  a  similarly  simple  contract-like 
document. 

♦  Outsourcing  is  used  only  for  nonacademic  functions,  and  then  only  to  a 
limited  extent. 

♦  Colleges  and  universities  operate  as  businesses;  private  institutions  are  fi¬ 
nanced  by  tuition  (“fee  for  service”),  and  public  institutions  through  a 
combination  of  tuition  and  government  support. 

♦  Research,  a  mainstay  of  universities,  is  done  for  institutional  reasons 
(mainly  prestige)  and  for  individual  reasons  (advancement,  recognition, 
etc.).  In  either  case,  research  is  done  to  advance  the  state  of  knowledge, 
and  in  a  few  instances  for  financial  gain. 

Corporate  Universities 

Corporations  have  always  provided  for  training  of  their  workforces,  but  only  in 
recent  years  have  “corporate  universities”  become  in  vogue.  Whereas  traditional 
workforce  training  is  job  and  skill  specific  in  nature,  the  training  provided  by  cor¬ 
porate  universities  generally  deals  more  with  corporate  culture  and  strategy,  and 
usually  crosses  business  and  production-line  boundaries.  Jeanne  C.  Meister,  in  her 
book  Corporate  Quality  Universities,  points  out  that  corporate  universities  have 
expanded  training  from  enhancing  technical  skills  to  the  following  objectives:9 

♦  Building  a  competency-based  training  curriculum  for  each  job  classification. 


9  Jeanne  C.  Meister,  Corporate  Quality  Universities,  New  York:  Irwin  Professional  Publish¬ 
ing,  1994. 
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♦  Providing  all  levels  of  employees  with  a  common  shared  vision  of  the  company 
and  its  values  and  culture. 

♦  Extending  training  to  the  company’s  entire  customer/supply  chain. 

♦  Serving  as  a  learning  laboratory  for  experimenting  with  new  approaches  and 
practices  for  the  design  and  delivery  of  both  formal  and  informal  learning  initia¬ 
tives. 

Ms.  Meister  also  says  that  corporate  university  curriculum  generally  promotes 
employee  development  in  three  broad  areas: 

♦  Corporate  citizenship,  which  inculcates  in  employees  at  all  levels  the  culture, 
values,  traditions,  and  strategic  goals  of  the  company. 

♦  Contextual  framework,  which  gives  all  employees  an  appreciation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business,  its  customers,  competitors,  and  the  best  practices  of  others. 

♦  Core  workplace  competencies,  such  as  learning  skills;  basic  reading,  writing,  and 
computational  skills;  interpersonal  skills;  problem-solving  skills;  leadership  and 
visioning;  and  self-development  and  self-management. 

In  our  review,  we  visited  three  major  corporate  universities  recognized  as  leaders 
in  their  fields  and  received  extensive  information  from  several  other  best-practice 
institutions.  Most  of  our  data  and  the  information  described  were  from  five  corpo¬ 
rate  universities:  General  Electric’s  Management  Development  Institute 
(Crotonville),  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  University,  Motorola  University, 
Southern  Company  College,  and  Bank  of  Montreal’s  Institute  for  Learning.  The 
following  subsections  describe  them. 

General  Electric’s  Management  Development  Institute 
(Crotonville) 

General  Electric’s  Management  Development  Institute  at  Crotonville,  NY,  was 
one  of  the  first  corporate  universities.  Like  General  Electric  (GE)  itself,  Croton¬ 
ville  has  changed  its  focus  and  methods  drastically  since  its  beginning.  The  early 
emphasis  on  training  individuals  in  business  skills  has  been  replaced  by  action- 
oriented,  team-based  problem  solving  relevant  to  actual  GE  issues. 

GE  today  is  comprised  of  12  unique  businesses,  all  global  (for  example,  lighting, 
medical  systems,  aircraft  engines,  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Corporation). 
Each  business  “differentiates”  with  its  own  technical,  leadership,  and  skill  train¬ 
ing;  Crotonville  is  considered  to  be  an  integrator  across  those  diverse  businesses. 
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Mission  and  Philosophy 


Crotonville’s  mission  is  to  create,  identify,  and  transfer  organizational  learning  to 
enhance  GE’s  growth  and  competitiveness  worldwide  by 

♦  providing  professional  growth  and  development  for  GE  employees; 

♦  transferring  best  practices,  corporate  initiatives,  change  acceleration  con¬ 
cepts,  and  learning  experiences  across  the  businesses; 

♦  partnering  with  the  businesses  to  educate,  develop,  and  build  relationships 
with  customers  and  external  constituencies;  and 

♦  broadcasting  GE’s  culture  and  values. 

Crotonville’s  primary  training  target  is  GE’s  “white  collar”  employees.  The 
training  serves  two  primary  purposes:  leadership  development  and  agent  of 
change. 

♦  Leadership  development  training  is  accomplished  through  Core  Leader¬ 
ship  Development  Sequence  courses,  conducted  in  four  stages.  The  first 
stage  offers  an  acculturation  course  for  all  newly  hired  college  graduates 
and  an  introductory  Professional  Development  Course  for  selected  em¬ 
ployees  with  about  3  years  of  service.  The  remaining  courses  in  Develop¬ 
mental  Stages  n,  HI,  and  IV  are  for  handpicked  managers  and  potential 
managers  at  key  career  transitional  points. 

♦  Courses  that  assist  in  facilitating  change  at  GE  include  Work-Outs,  Best 
Practices,  and  Change  Acceleration  Processes.  GE’s  philosophy  is  that 
“you  can’t  anticipate  all  changes  that  might  occur,  so  you  must  be  prepared 
to  respond — better  than  your  competitors.” 

*■  Work-Out  sessions,  often  called  Town  Meetings,  are  one  way  in  which 
GE  involves  employees  at  all  levels  in  dealing  with  particular  prob¬ 
lems  and  issues;  Croton ville  courses  help  managers  conduct  Work-Out 
sessions.  One  particular  form  of  Work-Out  is  used  to  transfer  best 
practices  across  GE.  Both  forms  of  Work-Outs  are  designed  to  imple¬ 
ment  “real-time”  change. 

Crotonville  also  teaches  Change  Acceleration  Process  courses,  which 
provide  managers  with  tools  to  assist  in  implementing  cultural 
changes.  GE  believes  that  any  change  in  the  way  business  is  done  re¬ 
quires  both  a  quality  technical  solution  and  acceptance  by  employees; 
GE’s  Change  Acceleration  Process  is  meant  to  obtain  employee 
buy-in. 
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In  addition  to  Core  Leadership  Development  Sequence,  Work-Out,  and  Change 
Acceleration  Process  courses,  Crotonville  offers  electives  to  complement  core 
material.  Electives  are  in  the  areas  of  finance,  human  resources,  marketing  and 
sales,  personal  development,  and  GE  corporate  business  development. 

Crotonville  courses  place  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  action-oriented  learning, 
bringing  real  GE  experiences  into  classrooms,  and — when  appropriate — working 
with  real  business  teams,  both  to  learn  and  to  assist  in  solving  real  problems. 
Crotonville’ s  courses  are  generally  GE  specific  and  strive  for  a  cultural  mix  across 
businesses  and  functions.  Course  delivery  requires  the  involvement  (in  instruction 
and  delivery)  of  role-model  GE  leadership  and  leadership-effectiveness  feedback. 
Each  course  is  designed  around  the  following  “building  blocks:” 

♦  Competitive  opportunities  in  global  markets 

♦  Corporate  initiatives 

♦  Competitive  best  practices 

♦  Boundaryless  leadership 

♦  Cultural  diversity 

♦  Commitment  to  integrity. 

Subject  matter  developed  and  taught  at  Crotonville  is  also  taught  at  GE  sites 
around  the  world.  But  just  as  courses  at  Crotonville  are  intended  for  a  mixture  of 
students  coming  from  around  the  world  and  from  diverse  business  areas,  courses 
taught  elsewhere  are  presented  to  similar  audiences.  For  example,  a  course  given 
in  Asia  is  not  just  for  local  employees;  GE  brings  employees  selected  for  the 
course  from  around  the  world  to  experience  Asian  culture  and  GE’s  function 
within  it. 

Crotonville  also  serves  as  a  source  of  expertise  for  business  units  that  may  need 
help  or  consultation.  Business  areas  with  problems  can  bring  them  to  Crotonville 
and  use  faculty  “brainpower”  to  work  out  solutions. 

Some  research  is  done  at  Crotonville,  but  most  of  it  focuses  on  what  Crotonville 
does  and  how  effectively  it  does  it.  Publication  may  result,  but  only  internal  to 
GE. 

Facilities 

Crotonville  is  located  on  the  Hudson  River  about  35  miles  north  of  New  York 
City.  Its  52-acre  campus  consists  of  a  residence  hall  with  dining  and  conference 
facilities,  an  education  building,  a  clubhouse  for  social  activities,  an  administra¬ 
tive  building,  and  extensive  recreation  facilities.  In  addition  to  providing  GE 
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courses,  Crotonville  is  a  world-class  conference  center,  hosting  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  conferences  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

Staffing  and  Outsourcing 

Staffing  at  Crotonville  consists  of  about  25  full-time  staff,  who  teach  some,  per¬ 
form  administrative  tasks,  and  act  as  program  managers.  Each  course  has  a  pro¬ 
gram  manager  to  handle  course  administration  and  evaluation.  GE  feels  it  is 
important  to  keep  ideas  fresh  at  Crotonville,  so  program  managers  rotate  every  2 
or  3  years  to  and  from  business  units.  The  staff  also  includes  contracted 
(“adjunct”)  faculty.  They  can  be  full-  or  part-time,  come  from  universities  (e.g.. 
Harvard),  or  be  independent  consultants,  and  generally  have  had  a  long  associa¬ 
tion  with  GE.  Crotonville  prefers  not  to  use  “big  name”  faculty  but  rather  those 
more  likely  to  adapt  their  instruction  to  GE  methods  and  philosophy. 

Instruction  is  also  provided  on  a  part-time  and  as-needed  basis  by  internal  GE  em¬ 
ployees,  from  all  levels  of  management.  The  intemal/extemal  instructor  mix  is 
about  10/90  percent  for  early  program  stage  courses,  but  changes  to  about  70/30 
percent  for  the  senior  programs. 

Course  development  is  contracted,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  what  Crotonville  calls 
“mechanics.”  Crotonville  staff  either  provide  the  input  or  work  closely  with  con¬ 
tracted  faculty  as  they  develop  the  course  and  its  materials.  Besides  adjunct  fac¬ 
ulty  and  course  development  mechanics,  Crotonville  also  contracts  in  technical 
areas  such  as  multimedia  and  simulation  support,  and  for  facilities  support  serv¬ 
ices. 

Quality  assurance  is  part  of  GE’s  “360-degree  feedback”  program,  and  within 
courses,  is  the  responsibility  of  Crotonville  program  managers.  For  their  part,  in¬ 
structors  have  to  identify  “visible  results”  that  should  be  expected  from  course 
attendees. 

Modes  of  Training  Delivery 

The  significant  majority  of  Crotonville’ s  training  is  done  in  residence,  either  at 
Crotonville  or  in  on-site  classroom  settings  around  the  world.  Distance  learning  at 
Crotonville  is  minimal,  and  present  plans  call  for  it  to  remain  that  way.  A  limited 
part  of  early-stage  financial  management  training  is  available  by  correspondence, 
and  Crotonville  is  currently  exploring  videotapes  as  a  means  of  ensuring  that  em¬ 
ployees  meet  course  prerequisites  (so  all  students  begin  their  on-site  Crotonville 
courses  on  the  same  footing).  GE  is  hesitant  to  expand  distance  learning,  however, 
feeling  that  face-to-face  contact  is  critical  to  their  courses.  They  do  use  video¬ 
teleconferencing  to  allow  students  working  on  real-life  business  problems  to  dis¬ 
cuss  those  problems  with  the  field  managers  and  executives  who  actually  have 
had  to  deal  with  and  solve  them. 
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Financing 

Crotonville  operates  as  a  business;  that  is,  each  course  has  a  specified  tuition, 
priced  like  similar  university  courses  and  paid  for  by  the  business  unit  sending  or 
sponsoring  the  student.  Each  major  course  is  operated  like  a  business  by  the 
course  program  manager,  who  markets  the  course,  reports  revenue  and  expenses, 
etc.  In  addition  to  tuition,  Crotonville  receives  revenue  as  a  conference  center  and 
for  consultation  provided  to  business  units. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  University 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TV A)  is  the  largest  public  producer  of  electrical 
power  in  the  United  States,  covering  seven  states  in  the  Southeast.  Its  16,500  em¬ 
ployees  are  spread  among  12  major  suborganizations  or  business  units.  Histori¬ 
cally,  TVA  education  and  training  was  fragmented  and  independently  run,  not 
directly  accountable  to  the  corporation.  TVA  University  (TVAU)  was  formed  to 
help  all  employees  understand  TVA  goals  and  assist  TVA  in  meeting  those  goals; 
to  integrate  and  coordinate  all  education  and  training,  both  technical  and  nontech¬ 
nical;  and  to  be  a  strategic  tool  for  change. 

Mission  and  Philosophy 

The  stated  missions  of  TVAU  are 

♦  to  provide  employees  with  continuous  learning  opportunities  to  maintain 
high  individual  performance  and  be  full  partners  in  achieving  TVA  busi¬ 
ness  goals;  and 

♦  to  offer  TVA  customers  the  continuous  learning  opportunities  and  related 
services  provided  to  employees. 

Technical  education  and  training  has  been  and  continues  to  be  conducted  locally 
and  paid  for  by  specific  business  units.  TVA  University  courses  fill  a  gap  that  had 
existed  between  employee  learning  and  TVA’s  corporate  goals.  TVA  leadership 
determined  that  to  bridge  the  gap,  learning  was  needed  in  four  main  areas:  busi¬ 
ness,  environmental,  personal,  and  career. 

These  areas  are  addressed  through  TVA  University  core  curricula,  which  in  turn 
focus  on  four  TVA  continuous  learning  domains:  interpersonal  skills,  continuous 
improvement  skills,  leadership  skills,  and  TVA  business  skills.  Specific  curricula 
have  been  established  for  four  employee  levels:  non-supervisory,  front-line  super¬ 
visors,  mid-  to  senior-level  line  managers,  and  executives. 
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In  addition  to  core  courses,  TVAU  is  responsible  for 

♦  craft  apprenticeship  programs, 

♦  various  specialized  training  (eight  areas), 

♦  electives, 

♦  student  interns, 

♦  Weekend  Academy  (for  elementary  school  children), 

♦  on-site  degree  programs,  and 

♦  TVA  scholarships. 

TVAU  manages  technical  training  provided  through  800  different  courses  to 
1 15,000  participants  per  year  at  numerous  locations  and  provides  core  training  (15 
to  20  different  courses)  to  20,000  participants  per  year  at  25  to  30  locations. 
Courses  are  taught  at  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga  campuses,  at  TVA  facilities  in 
other  major  cities  in  the  Southeast,  and  at  power  plants  as  well. 

Organization  and  Functions 

The  university  operates  as  a  “matrixed  structure”  with  “dotted  line”  relationships 
among  the  TVAU  staff,  the  TVA  Executive  Council,  and  the  TVA  Education  and 
Training  Managers’  Forum.  TVAU  is  headed  by  a  president  who  oversees  a  cor¬ 
porate  staff  consisting  of  a  general  manager  and  managers  for  the  following  areas: 

♦  Design,  Development,  and  Faculty  Management,  whose  functions  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  core  curricula  content,  course  design  and  delivery, 
and  faculty  management. 

♦  Education  Support  Services,  with  functions  that  include  the  following: 

►  Information  technology 

►  Financial  management 
>■  Contract  administration 

►  Performance  reporting 

►  Facilities  management 

►  Registration,  scheduling,  materials 

►  Work/life  planning  centers. 
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♦  Assessment  and  Evaluation,  whose  functions  include  quality  control  for 
TVAU  core  courses,  demonstration  of  a  return  on  investment,  evaluation 
services,  needs  assessment  for  curricula  and  services,  and  cultural 
assessments. 

♦  External  Programs,  whose  functions  include  the  following: 

►  Internal  communications,  such  as  the  annual  catalog,  quarterly  sched¬ 
ule,  corporate  newsletter,  e-mail,  and  information  kiosks. 

>■  External  communication,  which  includes  the  TVAU  brochure  and 
video,  conference  booklets,  press  releases,  and  journals  and  profes¬ 
sional  publications. 

►  Management  of  all  external  training  (to  customers  and  others). 

►  Management  of  TVA’s  student  programs,  including  the  internship  and 
scholarship  programs  and  the  Weekend  Academy. 

The  TVA  Executive  Council  has  approximately  15  members,  consisting  of  vice 
presidents  and  senior  vice  presidents  of  line  organizations  and  company  human 
resource  officers.  The  council’s  roles  include  setting  TVAU  missions,  purposes, 
and  policies  and  providing  guidance  on  program  design  and  delivery  as  well  as 
resource  allocations.  The  Managers’  Forum  is  made  up  of  representatives  from 
line  organizations  who  bring  local  needs  and  concerns  to  the  attention  of  TVAU 
and  recommend  solutions  when  warranted. 

Staff,  Faculty,  and  Outsourcing 

TVAU’s  total  staff  size  is  about  30,  all  but  four  of  whom  are  TVA  employees. 

The  four  positions  that  are  currently  outsourced  are  three  graphic  designers  and 
one  faculty  administrative  support.  TVA  is  an  “exempted”  federal  agency,  mean¬ 
ing  it  does  not  have  to  comply  with  OMB  Circular  A-76  to  justify  in-house  per¬ 
formance  of  commercial  activities. 

There  are  currently  about  25  faculty  members.  Half  are  permanent,  professional 
trainers;  the  other  half  are  mid-  to  senior-level  managers  brought  in  from  line  or¬ 
ganizations.  Managers  attend  a  2-day  faculty  workshop  before  being  “certified”  as 
instructors  and  then  are  scheduled  to  teach  periodically  over  the  next  year.  This 
requires  them  to  leave  their  line  organization  duties  frequently.  This  is  a  conten¬ 
tious  issue  in  many  organizations,  but  TVAU  feels  very  strongly  that  the  benefits 
of  having  managers  as  teachers  far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

A  team  of  four  does  course  design,  using  subject-matter  experts  from  line  organi¬ 
zations.  TVA  generally  prefers  not  to  buy  “off-the-shelf’  courses.  Considerations 
that  drive  this  preference  include  cost,  time  constraints,  how  well  they  meet  TVA 
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learning  objectives,  and  their  external  marketability  (TVA  wants  the  freedom  to 
buy  and  then  market  items  to  their  customers). 

Modes  of  Training  Delivery 

Much  of  TVAU’s  training  is  delivered  in  residence.  However,  concerns  expressed 
by  line  mangers  about  time  away  from  the  job  are  causing  TVAU  to  explore  the 
use  of  distance  learning.  At  present,  TVAU  uses  some  multimedia  delivery  (paper 
and  video)  for  local  training  and  wants  eventually  to  use  self-paced  PC-based  in¬ 
struction  when  appropriate.  But  TVAU  sees  cultural  barriers,  such  as  many  low- 
skilled  jobs  and  employees,  to  impeding  the  extent  to  which  they  can  employ 
technology.  TVAU  is  also  developing  arrangements  with  the  Executive  Education 
Network  for  satellite  (business)  training,  and  with  the  University  of  Tennessee  for 
an  executive  MBA  program  to  be  offered  on-line. 

Financing 


TVAU  core  curriculum  is  centrally  funded  from  the  corporate  budget.  TVA  looks 
at  TVAU  as  an  “investment”  and  allocates  2  to  3  percent  of  total  payroll  (all  ele¬ 
ments)  for  TVA  courses.  Organizations  sending  employees  to  the  mandatory 
training  must  absorb  the  lost  time  and  productivity,  a  fact  that  does  not  sit  well 
with  many  line  organizations.  Technical  and  elective  courses  are  funded  by  line 
organizations.  TVAU  also  markets  its  services  to  business  lines,  customers,  and 
other  entities  as  a  way  of  obtaining  revenue. 

Motorola  University 

Motorola  is  one  of  the  world’s  leading  providers  of  wireless  communications, 
semiconductors,  and  advanced  electronic  systems  and  services.  Motorola  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  50  countries,  and  nearly  half  of  its  142,000  employees  work  outside  the 
United  States. 

Mission  and  Philosophy 

The  missions  of  Motorola  University  are  similar  to  those  of  other  major  corporate 
universities  in  that  they  extend  well  beyond  training  provided  to  individuals.  The 
following  are  Motorola  University’s  stated  mission  and  the  roles  the  university 
plays  in  executing  that  mission: 

To  be  a  major  catalyst  for  change  and  continuous  improvement  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  corporation’s  business  objective.  We  will  provide  for  our  cli¬ 
ents  the  best  value,  leading  edge  training  and  education  solutions  and 
systems  in  order  to  be  their  preferred  partner  in  developing  a  Best  in 
Class  work  force. 
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To  accomplish  this  mission,  Motorola  University  plays  the  following  roles: 

♦  Agent  of  change 

♦  Teacher  of  values 

♦  Value-added  service  provider 

♦  Tester/modeler  of  organization  and  individual  development 

♦  Education  and  development  provider 

♦  Knowledge  creator  and  integrator. 

The  training  and  education  policy  at  Motorola  requires  that  each  employee  receive 
a  minimum  of  5  days  of  job-relevant  training  and  education  each  year.  Individuals 
develop  annual  training  plans  with  their  managers;  they  can  opt  to  go  elsewhere 
for  training,  and  business  units  can  elect  to  use  outside  vendors  instead  of  Mo¬ 
torola  University.  This  practice  helps  ensure  that  Motorola  University  provides 
relevant,  cost-effective  training. 


Curriculum 


The  university  offers  about  350  courses;  and  among  these  are  about  80  core 
courses.  Core  courses  contain  material  considered  to  be  central  to  learning  re¬ 
quirements  of  Motorola  employees.  Core  courses  are  prescribed  (but  not  man¬ 
dated)  for  each  of  seven  career  types  (e.g.,  engineers,  marketing)  and  are  identified 
as  “should  attend”  either  within  first  2  years  in  a  position,  as  continuing  develop¬ 
ment,  or  based  on  organization  need.  Core  courses  are  characterized  by 

♦  directly  linking  to  one  or  more  of  Motorola’s  key  beliefs,  goals,  initiatives, 
or  fundamental  objectives; 

♦  containing  content  that  applies  to  at  least  two  Motorola  sectors; 

♦  targeting  population  in  at  least  two  Motorola  regions;  and 

♦  having  content  specific  to  Motorola. 


Organization 

Motorola  University  is  headed  by  a  president  and  has  directors  for  three  regional 
areas  (Asia;  the  Americas;  and  England,  France,  and  Scotland);  a  Director  for 
Learning  Development  and  Research;  and  Directors  for  Planning,  Quality,  and 
Communications,  Emerging  Technologies,  Consulting  and  Training  Services, 
Human  Resources,  and  Support  Services. 
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Motorola  University  has  a  total  of  seven  permanent  campus  sites.  The  campus  at 
Schaumberg,  IL,  is  the  university’s  largest,  with  19  classrooms,  36  breakout 
rooms,  8  laboratories,  and  an  auditorium  seating  120.  Motorola  also  has  two  other 
campuses  in  the  United  States  (the  Phoenix  campus  is  nearly  the  size  of  Schaum¬ 
berg’ s)  and  four  in  Asia.  In  addition  there  are  regional  delivery  centers  that  oper¬ 
ate  somewhat  like  mini-universities,  with  regional  training  consultants  who 
consult  with  site  managers,  make  presentations,  communicate  new  information, 
and  evaluate  local  feedback. 

Staffing  and  Outsourcing 

Instructors  are  “contracted  for”  from  employees,  university  faculty,  and  other 
sources.  While  there  are  long-term  faculty,  this  arrangement  allows  many  Mo¬ 
torola  employees  to  rotate  to  and  from  their  business  sectors.  Course  design  is  ac¬ 
complished  largely  by  in-house  staff  (designers)  supplemented  by  Motorola 
subject-matter  experts,  external  “content  experts,”  and  contract  developers. 
Courses  are  designed  to  train  competencies  determined  by  the  business  units  (their 
customers).  The  course  design  process  tries  to  be  as  rigorous  as  a  manufacturing 
process.  The  design  process  steps  are  analysis  (the  hardest  and  longest,  since  cur¬ 
riculum  must  cover  a  worldwide  business);  design;  development;  formative 
evaluation  with  pilot  tests;  implementation;  and  maintenance,  evaluation,  and  al¬ 
teration. 


Financing 


Motorola  spends  a  total  of  $170  million  (direct  expenses,  not  travel  or  student  sal¬ 
ary)  on  all  forms  of  training.  This  represents  about  3  to  4  percent  of  its  total 
payroll.  In  addition  to  Motorola  University,  the  Motorola  Corporation  has  two 
other  forms  of  training,  human  resources  and  technical  (within  business  sector). 
Motorola  University  accounts  for  about  $72  million  of  the  total.  Business  units 
fund  the  university  directly  through  tuition  for  courses  ($34  million),  direct  pay¬ 
ments  for  other  services  ($11  million),  or  indirectly  through  company  overhead 
($27  million). 

Modes  of  Training  Delivery 

Motorola  has  conducted  internal  research  that  examined  the  viability  of  a  “virtual 
university”  versus  a  “bricks  and  mortar”  campus.  That  research  revealed  that  then- 
students  believe  having  “a  place  to  learn”  is  very  important.  As  a  result  most  Mo¬ 
torola  training  is  conducted  in  a  classroom  setting. 

Knowledge  Management 

The  company  and  its  customers  believe  that  the  university  should  “know  every¬ 
thing,”  so  the  university’s  role  in  knowledge  management  iricludes  the  capture, 
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storage,  transfer,  and  utilization  of  information.  Elements  of  the  university’s 
knowledge  management  function  include  the  following: 

♦  Motorola  University  Press 

♦  Media  services 

♦  Print  technologies 

♦  Knowledge  bank  (emerging  technologies) 

♦  Research 

♦  Motorola  Museum  of  Electronics 

♦  “Tribal  stories”  capture 

♦  Knowledge/leaming  networks. 

Research 


Motorola  University’s  research  function  (under  the  Director  for  Learning  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Research)  provides  for  research  and  consulting  as  well  as  institutes, 
conferences,  and  seminars  to  support  the  corporate  areas  of  management  and 
quality,  technology,  and  market  development. 

Southern  Company  College 

The  Southern  Company  is  an  Atlanta-based  amalgamation  of  six  utility  compa¬ 
nies,  all  located  in  the  southern  United  States,  with  five  other  affiliated  compa¬ 
nies,  national  and  international.  The  corporation  has  over  30,000 
employees  and  maintain  offices  in  13  countries.  The  Southern  Company  is  not 
content  to  maintain  its  current  share  of  the  energy  market  but  believes  it  needs  to 
be  aggressively  competitive  to  survive.  As  a  result,  the  company  sees  require¬ 
ments  to  practice  business  better  and  expand  globally. 

Mission  and  Philosophy 

In  1988  company  leaders  saw  a  need  to  prepare  for  future  industry  changes.  They 
initiated  task  forces  in  the  areas  of  cost,  marketing,  structure,  and  culture.  Their 
“vision  for  change”  meant  emphasizing  three  factors: 

♦  One  company  (instead  of  many) 

♦  Core  company  values 

♦  “Our  business  is  customer  satisfaction.” 
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Leaders  felt  the  basic  issue  to  be  addressed,  as  changes  were  about  to  occur,  was 
the  relationship  between  employee  satisfaction  and  business  unit  performance.  In 
addressing  this  issue,  the  company  decided  to  focus  on  leadership  (assessment  and 
development),  using  a  “360-degree  feedback”  of  information,  and  creating  a  cor¬ 
porate  college.  The  fundamental  mission  of  the  college  was  to  “champion  and  ac¬ 
celerate  learning.”  In  addition,  the  college  was  to  respond  quickly  to  business 
needs  with  flexible,  effective,  and  competitively  priced  training  and  education 
solutions. 

The  original  charge  to  the  college  required  it  to  function  in  the  following  ways: 

♦  Be  the  “corporate  glue.” 

♦  Act  as  a  “two-way  megaphone.” 

♦  Develop  leaders. 

♦  Maintain  and  share  a  business  acumen. 

♦  Seek  out  and  share  best  practices. 

♦  Energize  people. 

The  staff  and  faculty  are  formed  into  nine  teams  (e.g.,  business  skills,  executive 
education,  custom  solutions),  supporting  the  functions  of  the  three  major  groups. 
They  perform  the  following  functions  (key  processes): 

♦  Strategic  business  planning 

♦  Budgeting  and  billing 

♦  Marketing 

♦  Project  management 

♦  Course  delivery. 

The  college  places  special  emphasis  on  executive  education,  which  is  designed  to 
be  fast  paced  and  high  impact.  Executive  education  normally  deals  with  real  com¬ 
pany  issues  and  seeks  to  apply  what’s  been  learned.  The  executive  curriculum, 
often  taught  by  company  executives,  must  be  relevant  (“just-in-time,”  not  “just-in- 
case”  knowledge).  The  focus  is  on  strategic  leadership  and  presumes  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  already  have  the  required  basic  skills.  When  external  faculty  are  used,  they 
must  be  experienced  and  comfortable  leading  executive  education  sessions. 
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The  college  believes  that  the  following  can  be  used  to  accelerate  learning: 

♦  Encouraging  experimentation  and  incenting  learning  efforts 

♦  Using  technology 

♦  Delivering  high-impact  “classroom”  experiences 

♦  Using  action  learning  approaches  (projects,  temporary  assignments,  etc.) 

♦  Committing  to  an  aggressive  best  practice  capturing  and  sharing 
process 

♦  Developing  organizational  learning  self-sufficiency  throughout  the  com¬ 
pany 

♦  Committing  time  to  reflection 

♦  Importing  new  people  (new  knowledge,  beliefs,  attitudes). 


Organization 

The  college  operates  under  the  guidance  of  a  board  of  advisors,  nine  senior  offi¬ 
cers  from  the  amalgamation  of  companies,  who  are  charged  with  linking  the  col¬ 
lege  to  the  company’s  agenda  and  priorities,  defining  competencies  for  the  future, 
ensuring  that  appropriate  processes  and  connections  exist,  and  serving  as  champi¬ 
ons  of  leadership  development  at  all  levels. 

The  campus,  located  at  the  Aberdeen  Woods  Conference  Center  in  Atlanta,  has  a 
residence  hall  with  223  rooms,  48  classrooms  with  13  breakout  rooms,  and  dining 
and  other  facilities. 

The  Southern  Company  College  comprises  three  overlapping  college  groups  that 
satisfy  different  instructional  needs: 

♦  Group  1 — Residency  courses.  These  courses  are  typically  1  to  3  weeks  in 
duration,  have  a  fixed  tuition  rate  (for  business,  leadership  skills,  etc.),  and 
serve  a  clearly  defined  corporate  need  and  satisfy  specific  business  objec¬ 
tives. 

♦  Group  2 — Business  unit  and  individual  development  courses.  These 
courses  satisfy  particular  business  unit  needs  as  well  as  individual  needs 
(as  opposed  to  the  more  corporate-wide  Group  1  courses).  There  are  about 
50  to  60  such  courses,  and  they  are  tuition  based.  The  Southern  Company 
typically  contracts  for  instructors. 
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♦  Group  3 — Customized  solutions.  These  offerings  include  distance  learning, 
customer  training,  and  community  work.  This  college  group  supports  ma¬ 
jor  change  projects  and  other  similar  initiatives. 

Staffing  and  Outsourcing 

The  college  staff  and  faculty  consists  of  32  full-time  professionals  and  adminis¬ 
trative  associates,  6  sponsored  chair  positions  (1-  to  2-year  positions  filled  by 
people  from  line  organizations),  and  various  administrative  temps,  consultants, 
university  faculty,  subject-matter  experts,  executives,  and  senior  managers. 


Financing 


The  total  annual  budget  for  the  Southern  Company  College  is  about  $14  million, 
spread  roughly  equally  among  the  three  groups.  Residency  courses  (Group  1)  and 
business  unit  and  individual  development  courses  (Group  2)  receive  just  over  half 
of  all  revenue  through  tuition  payments.  Customized  training  and  education 
(Group  3)  receives  36  percent  of  the  revenue,  through  service  contracts,  alloca¬ 
tions,  and  direct  billing,  while  the  remainder  (12  percent  of  all  revenue)  comes 
from  corporate  overhead. 

Bank  of  Montreal’s  Institute  for  Learning 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  was  Canada’s  first  chartered  bank  (1817)  and  is  currently 
its  third  largest,  with  approximately  35,000  employees.  The  Bank  of  Montreal  is 
not  yet  global  in  scope,  but  it  has  a  North  American  presence  with  bank  affilia¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Our  exposure  to  the  Bank  of  Montreal’s 
Institute  for  Learning  (IFL)  was  limited  to  hearing  from  its  executive  director,  Mr. 
James  C.  Rush,  at  the  symposium  “Corporate  Universities  Enter  the  21st  Cen¬ 
tury,”  at  Motorola  University,  September  1996.  While  we  did  not  obtain  the  same 
level  of  detail  as  with  other  corporate  universities,  the  goals,  missions,  and  phi¬ 
losophies  of  IFL  are  worthy  of  mention  because  they  tend  to  reinforce  several 
common  themes. 


Mission 


The  Institute  for  Learning  (IFL)  was  founded  to  support  the  professional  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  employees,  particularly  executives,  and  to  build  alliances  with  aca¬ 
demia,  which  would  assist  in  that  pursuit.  It  operates  under  a  charter  with 
missions  much  like  other  corporate  universities,  and  it  recognizes  a  set  of  core 
competencies  that  its  learning  focuses  on.  The  core  competencies  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  are  management  and  leadership,  technology,  risk  management,  capital 
markets  and  corporate  finance,  and  sales  and  customer  service. 
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Professional  development  for  managers  and  executives  is  designed  to  assist  them 
in  managing  in  a  rapidly  changing  environment  and  operating  in  a  global  context. 
The  institute  sees  itself  building  a  cadre  of  future  bank  leaders. 

The  charter  that  IFL  operates  under  asks  that  it  provide  the  following: 

♦  Contribute  to  individual,  team,  and  bank  learning  and  performance. 

♦  Serve  as  primary  cultural  integrator. 

♦  Facilitate  organizational  change. 

♦  Serve  as  an  incubator  for  new  ideas. 

The  IFL  is  also  similar  to  other  corporate  universities  in  terms  of  extent  of  funding 
and  employee  training.  The  average  training  days  per  employee  was  5.4  in  1995, 
total  training  investment  was  $62  million,  and  training  as  a  percentage  of  payroll 
was  3.2  percent. 


Facilities 


The  institute  is  housed  in  its  own  dedicated  facilities,  since  the  bank  feels  that 
“bricks  and  mortar”  are  essential  to  bringing  people  together.  The  residential 
courses  try  to  maximize  three  areas  of  diversity:  geography,  hierarchy,  and  line  of 
business. 

Academic  Partnerships 

Its  associations  with  academia  are  twofold.  The  more  recent  effort,  begun  in  1996, 
is  an  MBA  program  in  Financial  Services,  offered  to  approximately  35  high- 
potential  middle  managers.  The  program  is  residential  at  IFL  and  is  done  through 
the  partnership  of  IFL,  Dalhousie  University,  and  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Bankers. 

The  other  academic  alliance  involves  Northwestern  University  and  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  who  assist  IFL  in  its  Advanced  Executive  Program.  This 
3 -week  residential  program  is  for  executives  and  senior  managers. 


Summary 


The  number  of  corporate  universities  has  been  growing  exponentially.  While  there 
are  many  variations  in  purpose  and  configuration,  there  are  also  several  recurring 
themes  and  common  traits,  especially  among  the  larger  and  more  widely  respected 
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corporate  universities.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but  we  have  identified  the 
following  characteristics  as  being  common  to  most  corporate  universities: 

♦  Corporate  university  training  is  in  addition  to,  and  often  separate  from, 
traditional  skill-based  training. 

♦  Much  of  the  training  focuses  on  organizational  values,  cultures,  traditions, 
and  strategic  goals. 

♦  A  campus  (“bricks  and  mortar”)  or  place  to  bring  diverse  employees  to¬ 
gether  is  crucial. 

♦  Broad  corporate  university  training  is  relevant  to  students,  who  as  employ¬ 
ees  are  also  stakeholders  in  what  the  company  is  doing  and  where  it  is 
headed. 

♦  Besides  imparting  curriculum  material  itself,  corporate  university  training 
is  designed  to  provide  a  continuous  learning  capability  for  the  employee 
(somewhat  similar  to  a  college  education  providing  the  foundation  for  life¬ 
long  learning);  this  asset  benefits  both  the  company  and  the  individual. 

♦  Part  of  the  training  shares  best  practices  (across  functional  areas)  from 
within  the  company  and  from  outside. 

♦  In  order  to  survive  and  prosper,  companies  are  looking  to  global  markets; 
corporate  universities  provide  a  global  outlook  and  ask  employees  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  participate  in  the  process. 

♦  Corporate  universities  have  strong  corporate  leadership  commitment  and 
personal  involvement. 

♦  A  corporate  university  is  an  agent  of  change  for  the  corporation. 

♦  The  university  is  seen  as  a  “two-way  megaphone,”  not  just  broadcasting 
messages  to  employees,  but  also  listening  for  messages  from  employees 
and  passing  them  on  the  company  leadership. 

♦  Faculty  are  usually  contracted  for,  either  from  within  the  company  or  from 
outside  sources.  (The  process  is  uncomplicated,  much  the  same  way  as 
colleges  and  universities  hire  their  faculty.) 

♦  A  major  purpose  of  the  university  is  to  promote  interchange  among  diverse 
groups  of  employees  (across  hierarchy  and  functional  areas). 

♦  The  corporate  university  operates  as  a  separate,  self-sustaining  business 
entity  and  ultimately  has  to  prove  its  worth. 
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Other  Federal  Institutions 

We  examined  several  federal  institutions  engaged  in  the  education  and  training  of 
government  workforces.  The  purpose  of  this  review  was  to  determine  whether 
there  were  models  and  best  practices  within  other  departments  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  that  would  provide  insight,  or  would  be  applicable,  to  the  DAU.  LMI  re¬ 
searchers  visited  and  interviewed  officials  from  the  following  institutions: 

♦  Federal  Acquisition  Institute 

♦  Office  of  Personnel  Management 

♦  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School 

♦  Federal  Aviation  Administration 

♦  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Academy 

♦  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Center  for  Management 
Development. 

The  next  section  discusses  each  institution  listed  above,  focusing  on  many  of  the 
elements  of  comparison  discussed  on  page  7-1.  Following  the  discussion  of  the 
individual  institutions,  we  will  summarize  the  findings  from  these  visits  as  they 
relate  to  DAU. 

Federal  Acquisition  Institute 

The  Federal  Acquisition  Institute’s  (FAI’s)  charter,  which  was  reconfirmed  in  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Reform  Act  of  1995  (FARA),  includes  the  following  respon¬ 
sibilities: 

♦  Promote  and  coordinate  government- wide  research  and  studies  to  improve 
the  procurement  process  and  laws,  policies,  methods,  regulations,  proce¬ 
dures,  and  forms  relating  to  acquisition  by  the  executive  agencies. 

♦  Collect  and  analyze  acquisition  workforce  data. 

♦  Analyze  the  acquisition  career  fields  to  identify  competencies,  duties, 
tasks,  academic  prerequisites,  etc. 

♦  Coordinate  and  assist  in  recruiting  of  highly  qualified  candidates  for  ac¬ 
quisition  fields. 

♦  Develop  instructional  materials  in  coordination  with,  private  and  public  ac¬ 
quisition  colleges  and  training  institutions. 
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♦  Evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  training  and  career  development  programs 
for  acquisition  personnel. 

♦  Promote  academic  programs  in  private  colleges. 

♦  Facilitate  interagency  intern  and  training  programs. 

While  this  charter  is  substantially  broader  than  FAI’s  current  operations,  FAI  is 
seeking  opportunities  to  expand  its  operations.  Legislation  currently  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  Congress  will  support  that  objective.  According  to  FAI  officials,  they 
have  had  to  limit  their  staff  and  focus  because  of  lack  of  funding.  Even  though  the 
FAI  charter  includes  all  acquisition  career  fields,  FAI  has  had  to  limit  its  func¬ 
tional  area  focus  to  contracting  and  procurement.  Although  FARA  lists  research 
prominently  among  FAI’s  responsibilities,  FAI’s  current  research  effort  is  rela¬ 
tively  modest  because  of  a  limited  research  budget.  FAI  has  recently  received  a 
grant  that  will  permit  an  increase  in  their  research. 

Until  recently,  FAI’s  primary  activity  was  determining  competencies  and  devel¬ 
oping  courses  and  instructional  materials  that  was  then  provided  free  of  charge  to 
other  federal  agencies.  These  are  in  high  demand  because  the  acquisition  work¬ 
forces  of  most  federal  agencies  are  too  small  to  justify  their  own  course  develop¬ 
ment  capability.  FAI  uses  both  internal  staff  and  contractors  to  develop  courses 
and  materials.  According  to  FAI  officials,  the  agencies  that  obtain  the  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  use  contractors  for  delivery  in  virtually  all  instances.  This  also 
may  be  due  to  the  limited  size  of  their  acquisition  staffs. 

FAI  has  recently  expanded  its  educational  role,  moving  from  course  development 
to  course  delivery,  when  it  established  a  “virtual  university.”  In  February  1997  the 
FAI  On-Line  University  began  delivering  learning  opportunities  pertinent  to  the 
contracting  and  purchasing  career  fields  through  various  media.  The  On-Line 
University  is  open  to  all  government  employees  and  to  interested  private  citizens. 
Under  one  media  option,  the  On-Line  University  uses  self-paced  courseware 
through  its  Individual  Learning  Center  (ILC).  Currently,  there  are  three  course  of¬ 
ferings  in  the  ILC.  Another  option  is  instructor-led  courses  using  on-line  “chat” 
rooms.  The  On-Line  University  also  provides  on-line  information  access  and  per¬ 
formance  support.  FAI  has  established  a  partnership  with  Arizona  State  University 
to  develop  a  degree  granting  capability  for  the  On-Line  University.  It  also  has 
agreements  with  the  National  Association  of  Purchasing  Management  to  use  On- 
Line  University  courses  toward  that  association’s  credential  and  participation  re¬ 
quirements.  FAI  is  coordinating  its  efforts  with  DAU’ s  distance-learning  initiative 
and  has  discussed  the  possibility  of  establishing  FAI  On-Line  University  courses 
as  equivalents  to  the  DAU  courses. 

FAI  officials  advised  us  that  there  are  no  acquisition-specific  schools  in  the  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  outside  of  DoD  because  of  the  small  size  of  their  acquisition  staffs. 
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Accordingly,  the  other  federal  educational  institutions  LMI  reviewed  did  not  spe¬ 
cialize  in  acquisition  training  and  education. 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 

Until  1994,  OPM  operated  an  extensive  human  resources  training  program,  much 
of  it  internally  staffed.  At  that  time  OPM  operated  training  courses  in  22  business 
areas  at  8  regional  training  centers,  with  an  annual  budget  of  approximately  $48 
million.  In  1994,  OPM  decided  to  divest  itself  of  most  of  its  human  resources 
training  courses.  According  to  the  OPM  officials  we  interviewed,  this  decision 
was  driven  by  two  factors: 

♦  OPM’s  senior  leadership  concluded  that  classroom  delivery  of  training 
was  not  one  of  OPM’s  core  functions.  This  policy  review  was  prompted  by 
guidance  resulting  from  the  National  Performance  Review. 

♦  A  need  to  reduce  internal  staffing  to  meet  reduced  end  strengths. 

After  reviewing  all  the  courses  and  business  areas,  the  OPM  leadership  decided 
that  they  could  divest  themselves  of  everything  but  the  Federal  Executive  Institute 
(FEI)  and  the  Eastern  and  Western  Management  Development  Centers  (MDCs). 
According  to  the  OPM  officials  with  whom  we  met,  the  rationale  for  retaining 
those  activities  was  that  they  were  “developing  the  next  generation  of  leaders  for 
the  federal  government.” 

Once  the  decision  was  made  as  to  what  courses  and  training  programs  would  be 
divested,  OPM  had  less  than  a  year  to  effect  the  changes  required  to  reduce  or¬ 
ganic  staffing.  The  OPM  leadership  considered  four  options: 

♦  Contract  to  a  private  firm. 

♦  Let  the  employees  involved  in  the  courses/programs  form  an  Employee 
Stock  Option  Plan  (ESOP)  and  continue  to  perform  the  functions. 

♦  Merge  with  an  existing  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality  (NAFI). 

♦  Turn  over  the  courses/programs  being  divested  to  a  NAFI. 

The  first  option,  contracting  to  a  private  firm,  was  unsuccessful  because  OPM  was 
unable  to  find  any  companies  that  had  the  required  capabilities  (in  terms  of  opera¬ 
tional  size  and  nationwide  presence)  and  that  were  interested  in  OPM  programs. 
OPM  officials  found  that  the  commercial  firms  that  deal  in  education  and  training 
are,  by  and  large,  local  operations  with  only  a  few  employees  (usually  3  to  20). 

The  president  of  the  company  is  often  the  founder,  and  the  employees  are  usually 
retired  from  the  company  or  agency  for  which  they  conduct  the  training.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  majority  of  these  companies  focus  on  a  specific  topic  or  functional  area 
and  geographical  region.  OPM  officials  said  that  the  four  or  five  national 
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companies  involved  in  training  and  education  on  a  broader  scale  were  invited  to 
make  proposals,  but  they  declined.  However,  the  OPM  officials  also  suggested 
that  these  companies  may  have  been  deterred  by  the  fact  that  OPM’s  operation 
was  losing  money  at  the  time,  and  because  the  implementation  period  was  less 
than  a  year  away  at  that  point. 

The  second  option,  letting  the  employees  form  an  Employee  Stock  Option  Plan, 
received  limited  support  from  the  OPM  employees.  From  other  LMI  research,  we 
know  that  forming  an  ESOP  takes  a  high  level  of  interest  and  initiative  from  the 
employees,  plus  a  few  strong  employee  leaders  to  make  it  happen. 

Of  the  two  remaining  options  (merge  with  an  exiting  NAFI  or  turning  the  pro¬ 
grams  over  to  a  NAFI),  the  latter  was  chosen  because  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  (USDA)  Graduate  School,  a  NAFI  of  the  USDA,  stepped  forward  and 
offered  to  absorb  the  courses  and  programs  that  OPM  was  divesting.  The  transfer 
was  successfully  achieved  within  the  short  time  frame  required  by  OPM.  This  rep¬ 
resented  a  substantial  increase  in  the  Graduate  School’ s  mission,  in  terms  of 
budget,  staff,  and  scope  of  offerings.  According  to  OPM  officials,  their  annual 
budget  at  the  time  was  $48  million,  whereas  the  Graduate  School’s  was  about  $30 
million.  The  USDA  Graduate  School  hired  as  full-time  staff  about  160  of  the  ap¬ 
proximately  200  staff  members  that  OPM  employed  for  its  divested  programs. 
Most  of  these  staff  members  were  (and  are)  planners  and  managers,  not  instruc¬ 
tors,  involved  with  program  development,  marketing,  and  management.  OPM’s 
general  mode  of  operation  for  the  programs  and  courses  it  divested  was  to  contract 
actual  course  delivery  to  local  providers. 

As  noted  above,  OPM  still  operates  the  Federal  Executive  Institute  and  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  Management  Development  Centers.  OPM  officials  estimated  the 
combined  annual  graduates  of  their  remaining  programs  to  be  6,000  to  8,000  an¬ 
nually: 

♦  The  Federal  Executive  Institute,  located  in  Charlottesville,  VA,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  1968  executive  order  signed  by  then  President  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son.  Its  primary  mission  is  the  development  of  generalist  career  executives 
in  federal,  state,  local,  or  international  governments.  The  FEI  focuses  on 
the  generalist  role  of  the  senior  government  executive.  Its  programs  (for 
example,  the  4-week  Leadership  for  a  Democratic  Society  program  and 
shorter  seminars  of  3  to  5  days)  are  conducted  in  residence.  Since  its 
founding,  some  15,000  senior  executives  have  attended  FEI  programs.  In 
addition  to  permanent  faculty,  the  FEI  faculty  includes  Executives-In- 
Residence  (senior  leaders  in  government  on  2-year  appointments  from 
their  agencies)  and  adjunct  faculty  from  academia,  private  consulting,  and 
training  organizations. 

♦  The  Eastern  and  Western  Management  Development  Centers  are  located 
in  Lancaster,  PA,  and  Aurora,  CO,  respectively.  The  mission  of  the  MDCs 
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is  to  foster  the  development  of  a  sense  of  corporate  community  within 
the  government’s  leadership  and  to  improve  the  performance  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  providing  a  unique  residential,  interagency  environment  for  the 
systematic  development  of  current  and  future  leaders  in  the  areas  of  lead¬ 
ership,  management  and  the  effective  implementation  of  public  policy.”  10 
In  1997  the  MDCs  offered  29  different  1-  and  2- week  residential  pro¬ 
grams.  Each  is  presented  in  an  interagency  setting  with  managers  and  ex¬ 
ecutives  from  up  to  30  other  government  agencies.  MDC  programs  are 
designed  and  kept  current  by  in-house  faculty  and  staff.  Guest  faculty  from 
government,  academia,  and  the  private  sector  provide  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  and  perspectives  on  federal  government  policy  and  leadership. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School 

The  USDA  Graduate  School  is  a  NAFT  of  the  USD  A,  affiliated  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  but  receiving  no  funds  from  it.  The  school  is  supported  en¬ 
tirely  by  tuition  fees. 


Mission 


The  USDA  Graduate  School  states  its  mission  and  operational  philosophy  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


The  USDA  Graduate  School’s  mission  is,  through  education,  training, 
and  related  services,  to  assist  government  organizations  to  increase  their 
efficiency,  effectiveness,  and  productivity  and  to  assist  individuals  to 
improve  their  job  performance  and  pursue  lifelong  learning. 

The  School  was  created  in  1921...  to  provide  continuing  education  for 
research  scientists  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  but  soon  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  serve  other  government  personnel.  The  founders  believed  that 
the  school  primarily  would  serve  people  who  had  already  completed  a 
formal  education.  Today  the  name  “Graduate  School”  reflects  who  we 
are  rather  than  what  we  do.  The  school  continues  to  serve  adults  who 
have  “graduated”  from  full-time  schooling.  In  addition,  many  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  begin  their  adult  educational  experience  with  training  or  courses 
while  on  the  job.11  « 

Prior  to  July  1995,  the  USDA  Graduate  School’s  operations  were  conducted  al¬ 
most  entirely  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area.  When  OPM  transferred 
most  of  its  training  units  to  the  Graduate  School,  it  began  operating  a  nationwide 
network  of  training  facilities.  The  Graduate  School  also  acquired  OPM’s  National 
Independent  Study  Center  (career-related  self-study  courses)  and  Career  Devel¬ 
opment  Programs  (residential  leadership  training  programs  and  training  needs 


10  MDC  homepage  (http://www.opm.gov/mdc/html/)  dated  April  29, 1998. 

11  USDA  Graduate  School  web-site  (http://grad.usda.gov/org.html)  dated  April  24, 1998. 
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assessment).  Although  the  curriculum  is  oriented  to  the  federal  government  and 
most  students  are  U.S.  Government  employees,  significant  numbers  of  nongov¬ 
ernment  and  foreign  students  also  attend.  By  the  school’s  estimates,  the  Graduate 
School  annually  conducts  7  percent  of  all  government  training,  offering  more  than 
1,500  different  courses  and  serving  in  excess  of  100,000  students.  Approximately 
400  of  the  school’s  course  offerings  have  been  certified  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education’s  Program  on  Non-Collegiate  Sponsored  Instruction  as  appropriate 
for  college  credit.  The  Graduate  School  also  provides  extensive  logistical  support 
for  conferences  when  requested  by  other  agencies. 

The  Graduate  School  activities  in  other  mission  areas  such  as  research,  publica¬ 
tion,  and  consulting  are  very  limited.  The  school  is  not  funded  to  conduct  re¬ 
search.  At  present  it  maintains  a  limited  publication  capability.  In  the  past  it 
published  the  Grad  School  Press,  but  this  was  discontinued  because  the  students 
were  able  to  find  other  academic  publications  to  get  their  papers  published.  While 
it  does  not  have  a  consulting  mission,  the  Graduate  School  does  participate  in 
team  learning  with  other  agencies,  primarily  in  the  area  of  organizational 
development. 

The  Graduate  School’s  diverse  curriculum  can  be  generally  grouped  into  topical 
areas,  as  follows: 

♦  Skill  and  job  competency  training:  Offerings  in  this  category  include  areas 
such  as  communication  skills,  acquisition  grants  and  property  manage¬ 
ment,  accounting  and  finance,  English  and  writing,  computer  skills,  man¬ 
agement  and  supervision,  office  automation,  and  secretarial  and  business 
administrative  skills. 

♦  Professional  and  leadership  development:  Examples  of  these  are  the  Sen¬ 
ior  Executive  Service  Candidate  Development  Program,  the  Executive 
Potential  Program,  the  Women’s  Executive  Leadership  Program,  and  the 
New  Leader  Program. 

♦  Specific  area  programs,  such  as  the  following: 

►  The  International  Institute,  which  is  the  international  arm  of  the 
Graduate  School.  It  provides  professional  training  and  educational 
services  to  employees  of  foreign  governments,  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  nongovernmental  agencies,  and  employees  of  U.S.  agencies  en¬ 
gaged  in  international  activities  (e.g.,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior). 
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*■  The  Government  Audit  Training  Institute,  whose  scope  of  training  in¬ 
cludes  the  “Yellow  Book,”  or  generally  accepted  government  auditing 
standards.  The  institute  serves  all  government  levels  of  the  auditing 
community:  federal,  state,  and  local. 

►  The  National  Independent  Study  Center,  which  offers  a  curriculum  of 
self-study  correspondence  training  courses  largely  designed  to  improve 
job  skills  or  to  develop  new  ones  in  areas  such  as  personnel  manage¬ 
ment,  supervision,  written  communication,  financial  management,  and 
the  basic  skills. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  the  Graduate  School’s  annual  training  plan  consists 
of  scheduled  courses  published  in  the  school  catalog.  The  other  50  percent  of  the 
operation  responds  to  training  needs  and  requests  of  state,  local,  federal,  and  in¬ 
ternational  governments.  An  example  is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  Mod¬ 
ernization  Training,  a  multiyear  project  now  underway. 

ORGANIZATION 

There  is  no  true  “bricks  and  mortar”  aspect  to  the  USDA  Graduate  School.  Pro¬ 
grams  are  offered  nationwide  and  are  administered  through  seven  regional  training 
centers  (Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Dallas,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  and 
Washington,  D.C.).  The  regional  training  centers  are  mutually  supporting.  They 
share  strategy  for  course  development  and  all  contribute  to  curriculum  review. 
Each  regional  training  center  is  headed  by  a  director  (usually  a  GS-12)  and  staffed 
by  five  to  six  program  managers  and  a  similar  number  of  support  personnel.  Pro¬ 
gram  managers  are  responsible  for  a  curriculum  area,  deciding  who  will  teach 
courses  as  well  as  how  to  develop  and  market  courses.  Taking  input  from  cur¬ 
riculum  advisory  committees,  faculty,  students,  and  the  community,  the  program 
managers  determine  the  scope  and  direction  for  their  curriculum  area.  The  pro¬ 
gram  managers  also  serve  as  members  of  national  curriculum  teams  in  their  spe¬ 
cialty  areas.  Support  personnel  in  the  regional  training  centers  accomplish  the 
logistical  tasks  (registration,  preparation  of  eourse  materials,  etc.)  associated  with 
delivery  of  training. 

The  Graduate  School  regional  centers  operate  their  own  registration.  There  is  also 
an  Office  of  the  Registrar  of  the  Graduate  School  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
functions  as  a  central  registry  to  record  course  completion  and  to  generate  official 
transcripts.  At  present,  the  regional  databases  are  not  linked  to  the  central 
database. 

The  Graduate  School  is  also  equipped  to  train  globally  to  meet  specific  training 
needs  or  to  support  areas  with  significant  workforce  populations.  The  school  will 
take  an  existing  course  “on  the  road”  or  develop  or  tailor  material  for  delivery  to  a 
specific  customer  “at  the  site.”  However,  foreign  students  from  other  countries 
usually  come  to  sites  in  the  United  States  for  training.  The  Graduate  School  has 
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recently  begun  to  offer  a  few  courses  via  distance-learning  technologies.  In  1997 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  school’s  offerings  were  available  on  the  Internet. 
School  officials  anticipate  significant  development  in  this  area  in  the  next  5  years 
but  estimate  that  in  the  foreseeable  future  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  curriculum 
will  be  delivered  via  distance  learning. 


Financing 


As  already  noted,  the  Graduate  School  receives  no  federal  funding  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  entirely  through  tuition  fees.  The  total  annual  budget  is  approximately  $50 
million,  about  half  of  it  coming  from  individual  students  paying  their  own  tuition 
and  half  from  federal  agencies  paying  the  tuition  of  students.  For  example,  at  the 
time  of  our  interviews  the  IRS  was  paying  the  tuition  of  employees  attending 
courses  in  computerized  data  systems. 

Staffing  and  Outsourcing 

The  Graduate  School  employs  more  than  1,200  part-time  adjunct  faculty  who 
have  government,  academic,  and  private-sector  backgrounds  and  experience.  They 
are  contracted  directly  to  the  Graduate  School  on  the  basis  of  individual  course 
offerings,  but  the  Graduate  School  maintains  long-term  relationships  with  most  of 
its  adjunct  faculty.  These  faculty  are  considered  to  be  the  school’s  subject-matter 
experts,  and  virtually  all  of  them  are,  or  were,  practitioners  of  the  skills  they  teach. 
Curriculum  development  is  largely  contracted  out,  although  the  Graduate  School 
does  have  a  few  organic  curriculum  developers.  Each  curriculum  area  has  an  advi¬ 
sory  committee  and  an  extensive  advisory  network  that  includes  the  adjunct  fac¬ 
ulty.  The  advisory  committees  validate  course  ideas,  critique  courses,  and  provide 
recommendations  on  new  courses. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA)  has  two  formal  training  institutions: 
the  FAA  Academy  located  in  Oklahoma  City  and  the  Center  for  Management  De¬ 
velopment  (CMD)  located  in  Palm  Coast,  FL.  Before  visiting  those  sites,  we  met 
with  Dr.  Carson  Eoyang,  Director  for  Training  at  FAA  headquarters,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  FAA  training  in  general  and  provided  an  overview  of  training  at  the  two 
FAA  schools  from  a  headquarters  perspective. 

The  FAA  Academy  provides  technical  training  for  air  traffic  controllers,  flight 
safety  inspectors,  security  personnel,  equipment  maintenance  personnel,  etc.  Most 
of  the  faculty  and  staff  are  government  personnel,  though  there  are  some  contract 
employees,  but  these  individuals  generally  have  FAA  experience.  Many  contract 
personnel  have  been  hired  recently  as  a  result  of  FAA  training  program  growth. 
The  FAA  has  found  it  faster  and  easier  to  hire  a  contract  employee  to  meet  what 
could  be  a  short-term  need  than  to  seek  additional  in-house  personnel. 
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The  academy  is  organized  into  divisions  aligned  to  support  major  “customers.” 
These  customers  represent  the  FAA  lines  of  business:  air  traffic  control,  equip¬ 
ment  maintenance,  security,  etc.  The  FAA  believes  that  government  personnel  are 
required  for  the  academy’s  courses  because  they  are  technical,  specific,  and  so¬ 
phisticated  (e.g.,  air  traffic  control)  and  because  they  need  to  reflect  the  most  cur¬ 
rent  technical  and  administrative  changes.  The  FAA  likens  this  training,  required 
to  meet  operational  requirements,  to  DoD’s  military  training.  Another  similarity  to 
DoD  is  that  the  FAA  believes  it  wise  to  rotate  faculty  periodically,  like  military 
personnel  who  rotate  assignments. 

The  CMD,  unlike  the  FAA  Academy,  provides  nontechnical  courses  for  supervi¬ 
sors  and  managers.  It  is  largely  a  contract  operation  with  a  small  civil  service  staff 
for  oversight,  but  it  also  involves  the  participation  of  several  local  universities. 

The  FAA  believes  that  contract  faculty  can  be  used  because  much  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  involves  generic  skills,  such  as  those  taught  in  the  1-week  “first-line 
supervisor”  course,  rather  than  the  technical  and  operational  skills  taught  at  the 
FAA  Academy. 

In  addition  to  the  FAA  Academy  and  the  CMD,  FAA  customers  (i.e.,  the  field 
agencies  and  business  lines)  can  independently  arrange  and  negotiate  “out-of- 
agency”  training  (e.g.,  with  Boeing  or  with  a  local  university).  For  example,  air 
marshal  training  is  obtained  using  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Agency’s  train¬ 
ing  facility  in  Georgia. 

Within  the  FAA,  technical  training  is  generally  mandatory  for  individuals,  though 
some  may  be  optional  (such  as  an  individual’s  desire  for  cross-training);  manage¬ 
ment  training  is  required  for  new  supervisors  and  managers,  and  there  are  elec¬ 
tives  that  may  be  taken  (e.g.,  labor  relations). 

The  FAA  believes  strongly  in  a  dedicated,  “bricks  and  mortar”  campus.  Strengths 
include  economies  of  scale  (for  administration,  logistics,  etc.),  synergy  across 
functional  disciplines,  and  institutional  integrity  (common  standards,  evaluation, 
curriculum  design,  and  architecture).  Also,  since  the  FAA  is  strongly  unionized, 
the  superintendent  at  the  FAA  Academy  can  negotiate  with  one  faculty  union  on 
behalf  of  all  the  lines  of  business  (as  opposed  to  individual  schools  negotiating 
separately  and  individually). 

While  “bricks  and  mortar”  are  considered  important,  the  FAA  is  sensitive  to  stu¬ 
dent  travel,  per  diem,  and  salary  costs,  and  so  is  rapidly  growing  a  distance- 
learning  program  that  includes  interactive  video  teleconferencing,  computer-based 
instruction,  and  correspondence  courses.  The  FAA  is  also  looking  at  developing 
on-line  training  modules  to  meet  specific  workforce  needs — to  eliminate  the  need 
for  a  student  to  attend,  for  example,  a  week-long  course  just  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  instruction. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  FAA  can  afford  to  expand  both  residential  training  and 
distance  learning.  This  funding  anomaly  is  due  to  recent  airline  disasters  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  congressional  emphasis  on  improving  FAA  operations.  The  FAA  train¬ 
ing  budget  for  formal  programs,  $95  million  in  FY97,  grew  to  $125  million  in 
FY98. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration  Academy 

The  FAA  Academy  delivers  technical  training  and  related  support  services  for  the 
agency  and  other  aviation  organizations,  both  domestic  and  international.  Its  ma¬ 
jor  missions  are  to 

♦  develop  and  conduct  FAA’s  technical  courses,  both  resident  and  non¬ 
resident; 

♦  serve  as  the  central  funding  authority  for  all  technical  training; 

♦  plan  and  coordinate  all  distance  learning  for  the  FAA;  and 

♦  provide  professional  instructional  systems  services. 

The  academy  offers  1,196  different  courses  in  seven  different  areas  (Airports,  Lo¬ 
gistics,  Training  Support,  Air  Traffic,  Airway  Facilities,  Regulatory  Standards, 
and  Aviation  Security).  The  academy  trained  more  than  22,000  students  through 
2,477  classes  in  FY97,  with  resident  training  provided  to  more  than  15,000  stu¬ 
dents  (71  percent  of  the  total).  Customers  include  FAA  line  organizations,  DoD, 
and  state  and  foreign  governments,  as  well  as  the  commercial  aviation  and  cellular 
industries.  Instruction  is  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges, 
and  some  colleges  and  universities  grant  credit  for  FAA  training.  The  FAA  Acad¬ 
emy  campus  is  part  of  the  Federal  Aeronautical  Center  and  operates  in  over  20 
buildings  with  1 12  classrooms  and  187  labs. 


Staffing 


There  are  a  total  of  659  staff  at  the  FAA  Academy.  Of  this  number,  70  percent 
(462)  are  FAA  personnel,  most  of  whom  are  instructors.  All  but  two  of  the  197 
contract  employees  are  instructors.  Contract  instructors  are  not  concentrated  in 
certain  areas  but  are  interspersed  among  all  areas. 

The  contract  instructors  are  provided  through  an  instructional  services  contract 
with  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  the  contract  has  stringent  requirements  for  in¬ 
structor  qualifications,  including  having  had  FAA  experience.  Many  contract  in¬ 
structors  are  retired  FAA  personnel  who  taught  at  the  academy  during  their  federal 
service.  Contract  personnel  are  not  tenured  faculty  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
but  in  a  special  status  with  some  but  not  all  the  benefits  of  other  university 
personnel. 
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The  University  of  Oklahoma  contract  stemmed  originally  out  of  necessity  from 
the  1981  air  traffic  controllers’  strike  and  continued  until  1985.  Since  then  there 
have  been  three  contract  competitions,  with  Oklahoma  retaining  the  contract  in 
each  case.  A  number  of  firms  have  bid,  or  have  expressed  an  interest  in  bidding, 
for  such  a  contract,  including  several  “8A  set-aside”  firms. 

The  FAA  Academy  (like  the  FAA  headquarters  staff )  believes  that  a  portion  of 
the  in-house  faculty  should  be  permanent  (currently  about  30  percent  of  the  total) 
and  the  rest  “rotational.”  Rotational  staff  serve  2-  or  3-year  instructional  tours  at 
the  academy  and  then  return  to  their  line  organizations. 

Course  development  is  done  in-house,  but  with  a  two-phase  process  heavily  in¬ 
volving  school  customers.  The  business  line  (customer)  determines  requirements, 
then  the  academy  develops  curriculum  in  response  to  those  requirements. 


Evaluation 


The  academy  evaluates  its  instructional  and  support  services  through  the  use  of 
end-of-course  critiques  and  follow-up  surveys  of  students  and  supervisors.  Some 
evaluation  is  done  following  graduation  by  outside  sources  (e.g.,  air  traffic  con¬ 
trollers  must  be  certified  by  an  independent  agency). 


Financing 


Funding  for  the  academy  totaled  more  than  $86  million  in  FY97,  of  which  $18.5 
million  (21.5  percent)  was  spent  on  support  contracts.  Student  travel  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  the  $23  million  spent  for  “training  management,”  and  the  FAA 
would  like  to  decrease  that  amount  through  increased  distance  learning. 

The  FAA  Academy  is  centrally  funded,  receiving  two  kinds  of  funds:  Core  1  and 
Core  2.  Core  1  funds  are  provided  annually  for  elements  of  the  academy  that  sup¬ 
port  all  lines  of  business,  while  Core  2  funds  are  allocated  quarterly  for  training 
tailored  to  particular  business  line  needs  (and  “charged”  to  the  line  organizations 
that  receive  the  training  or  services).  Core  2  funds  are  more  variable,  since  line-of- 
business  entities  have  the  authority  to  spend  those  funds  for  other  requirements,  or 
they  can  choose  to  obtain  training  from  other  sources.  The  academy  also  provides 
courses  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  some  customers,  but  most  training  is  done 
through  Core  1  and  2  funding.  Individual  training  is  also  charged  to  the  business 
service  of  the  student  who  attended,  with  costs  determined  by  the  length  of  train¬ 
ing  and  other  factors. 


Research 


The  academy  does  some  “applied  research  and  development,”  such  as  develop¬ 
ment  of  air  tower  simulators  and  a  Boeing  727  simulator.  Academy  officials  said 
that  they  maintain  an  “informal”  R&D  capability  to  keep  instructors  and  materials 
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at  state  of  the  art.  The  FAA  relies  on  formal  research,  however,  from  an  independ¬ 
ent  R&D  Technical  Center  in  Atlantic  City  that  awards  grants  to  companies  and 
universities  in  support  of  the  FAA  mission. 

Distance  Learning 

The  FAA  Academy  is  very  active  in  two  forms  of  distance  learning:  computer- 
based  instruction  (CBI)  in  the  form  of  videodisk,  and  interactive  video 
teletraining  (IVT). 

The  main  use  of  CBI  is  to  supplement  resident  courses,  especially  by  providing 
prerequisites  for  resident  courses.  This  can  reduce  the  length  of  a  course  (and 
therefore  the  number  of  days  a  student  is  away  from  home — a  strong  union 
consideration). 

CBI  at  the  FAA  Academy  is  handled  by  12  personnel  who  do  acquisition,  manage 
contracts,  assist  with  maintenance,  and  operate  help  lines.  When  a  line  organiza¬ 
tion  determines  the  need  for  a  computer-based  course,  it  contacts  the  academy. 

The  academy  finds  a  vendor  who  can  convert  course  material  to  computer-based 
mode.  The  vendor  and  FAA  line  personnel  work  to  construct  a  prototype  course, 
which  is  then  tested  at  the  academy;  after  any  necessary  modifications,  the  acad¬ 
emy  purchases  sufficient  copies  of  the  computer  disk  and  distributes  them  to  the 
field. 

Each  FAA  site  has  a  site  administrator  for  CBI.  Individual  courses  also  contain 
basic  Computer  Management  Instruction  (CMI),  which  was  developed  at  the 
academy.  Having  the  CMI  means  that  vendors  do  not  have  to  establish  that  capa¬ 
bility,  thereby  reducing  course  development  costs.  The  FAA  also  works  with 
OPM,  which  prequalifies  CBI  vendors.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  FAA  esti¬ 
mates  course  development  costs  are  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  costs  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  sector. 

Interactive  video  teletraining  is  conducted  at  the  FAA  Academy  using  one-way 
video  and  two-way  audio.  It  operates  out  of  one  studio,  with  one  or  more  instruc¬ 
tors  and  an  assisting  engineer.  There  are  31  receiving  sites,  including  regional  of¬ 
fices,  the  Center  for  Management  Development,  the  R  &  D  Technical  Center  in 
Atlantic  City,  and  the  FAA  in  Washington,  D.C.  Currently  there  are  30  different 
courses  available  through  IVT,  varying  in  length  from  2.5  to  46  hours.  In  the  past, 
courses  have  been  received  simultaneously  by  1  to  26  sites,  with  from  12  to  591 
participants.  Future  plans  call  for  26  more  download  sites. 
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Federal  Aviation  Administration  Center  for  Management 
Development 

The  FAA’s  CMD  is  a  federal  government,  academia,  and  private-industry  partner¬ 
ship  of  about  160  people  that  annually  trains  over  8,000  FAA  supervisors  and 
managers. 

Background 

CMD  began  operations  in  1971  on  the  campus  of  Cameron  University,  in  Lawton, 
OK.  By  1987  it  was  determined  that  Cameron  could  no  longer  accommodate 
CMD  requirements,  and  an  open  competition  was  held  for  a  new  location  and  new 
academic  affiliation.  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University  won  the  contract  and, 
as  part  of  the  contractual  arrangement,  constructed  facilities  to  house  CMD.  These 
facilities  were  then  leased  to  the  FAA  for  a  10-year  period,  and  that  lease  was  re¬ 
newed  in  1997.  Instructional  and  other  support  contracts  are  for  5-year  periods. 

CMD  trains  over  8,000  FAA  employees  annually,  mostly  supervisors  and  manag¬ 
ers.  The  kinds  of  courses  taught  by  CMD  are  categorized  as  Organizational 
Change  (25  percent),  Supervisor/Manager  (22  percent),  Team  Training  (21 
percent),  Labor  Management  (17  percent),  and  Other/Special  Needs  (15  percent). 
About  61  percent  of  courses  are  delivered  at  CMD  and  39  percent  at  field  loca¬ 
tions,  a  split  that  CMD  officials  consider  to  be  “about  right.” 


Facilities 


The  campus  of  CMD  is  a  large,  self-contained  facility  consisting  of  classrooms, 
dormitories,  and  recreational  facilities  adjoining  each  other.  There  is  also  a  nearby 
outdoor  “challenge  course,”  that  CMD  uses  in  team-building  courses  (such  as  la¬ 
bor/management  relations). 

Organization  and  Staffing 

The  partners  in  the  CMD  effort  are  as  follows: 

♦  The  FAA,  with  seven  on-site  personnel  to  manage  training  operations.  In 
addition  to  the  director,  the  staff  includes  a  budget/contracts  manager,  a 
student  services  coordinator,  and  four  program  managers  who  oversee 
contract  operations  in  their  areas:  distance  learning,  classroom  deliv¬ 
ery/course  development,  evaluation,  and  external  (fee-for-service)  work. 

♦  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical  University,  which  leases  the  center  to  the  FAA 
and,  with  a  staff  of  about  70  people,  provides  facility  and  support  services 
(hotel  and  cafeteria). 
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♦  Education  Networks  International,  which  provides  technical  support  serv¬ 
ices  such  as  media  (graphics  and  video  production),  library,  research  and 
evaluation,  administrative  and  word  processing,  and  health  awareness 
(about  27  people  in  all). 

♦  The  Florida  Aviation  Management  Development  Associates  (FAMDA),  a 
private-sector  management  development  and  training  organization,  which 
serves  as  the  instructional  services  contractor.  FAMDA  itself  is  a  joint 
venture  between  American  Systems  Corporation  (which  provides  about  60 
percent  of  the  approximately  50  instructors),  and  the  University  of  Central 
Florida’s  College  of  Business  Administration  (which  provides  the  re¬ 
maining  40  percent  of  instructors). 

♦  Ronald  K.  Vetter,  who  provides  a  three-person  staff  for  electronic  mainte¬ 
nance  and  property  control  services. 

The  FAA  stipulates  requirements  for  the  instructors  whom  FAMDA  obtains  and 
uses.  The  requirements  include  a  minimum  of  a  masters  degree  (within  specified 
areas),  at  least  3  years  of  hands-on  management  experience,  and  a  rigorous 
evaluation  of  teaching  skills.  FAA  experience,  while  considered  desirable,  is  not 
mandatory,  and  only  two  current  instructors  have  previous  FAA  experience. 
Broader  contractor  requirements  include  being  proficient  in  action-based 
(experiential)  learning,  curriculum  development,  and  distance  learning  (both  in¬ 
teractive  video  teletraining  and  computer-based  training). 

FAMDA  operates  with  a  director  and  five  associate  directors  for 

♦  administration  and  contracts, 

♦  product  development, 

♦  operations  (primarily  scheduling  and  resource  assignment), 

♦  faculty  development  and  quality,  and 

♦  special  programs  (fee-for-service  development). 

Each  course  has  a  course  director,  but  in  the  future  CMD  may  go  to  “content 
cluster  coordinators”  as  course  curriculum  becomes  more  modular.  CMD  envi¬ 
sions  this  change  as  a  result  of  the  need  to  meet  specific  customer  requirements 
and  increased  distance  learning. 

The  FAA  deems  the  CMD  partnership  a  success  in  large  part  because  of  the  con¬ 
tract  vehicle,  which  provides  for  a  relatively  stable  operating  environment,  and  the 
fact  that  FAMDA  has  management  personnel  on-site  to  handle  problems  and 
make  decisions.  FAMDA  can  also  subcontract  easily  and  quickly  as  needed  to 
meet  small  exigencies.  The  relationship  among  FAA  and  all  the  contractors  is 
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described  as  collaborative  and  allows  for  frank  discussions.  In  addition,  the 
FAMDA  contract  is  cost-plus-award-fee  (based  on  performance),  which  motivates 
FAMDA  to  excel. 

Course  Development 

Course  development  is  a  systematic  process  emphasizing  relevant  training  and 
measurable  outcomes  (which  are  specified  and  evaluated).  Course  development  is 
also  done  in  two  phases;  first,  the  Headquarters  FAA  Office  of  Human  Resources 
and  CMD  personnel,  responding  to  customer  feedback,  determine  requirements. 
Then,  instructional  designers  from  FAMDA  develop  the  appropriate  curriculum. 
CMD  also  works  closely  with  customers  to  develop  fee-for-service  courses  These 
typically  take  about  6  months  to  complete,  including  prototype  delivery. 

When  queried  about  subject-matter  experts,  CMD  managers  replied  that  they  gen¬ 
erally  do  not  consider  instructors  to  be  the  subject-matter  experts;  instructors  fa¬ 
cilitate  delivery  of  the  instruction,  the  content  of  which  is  determined  by  subject- 
matter  experts  who  are  in  the  field  and  at  headquarters. 


Financing 


In  1993,  the  FAA  intensely  scrutinized  the  partnership  and  contract  operation  of 
CMD.  The  FAA  concluded  that  such  an  operation  was  beneficial  and  cost  effec¬ 
tive  but  decided  that  future  activity  should  be  guided  by  a  business  plan.  The 
business  plan,  created  in  1994,  requires  the  majority  of  CMD  funding  to  come 
from  fee-for-service  customers  by  2003.  Thus  far,  this  goal  has  been  adhered  to 
closely.  Currently  CMD  is  centrally  funded  for  general  courses  and  is  reimbursed 
by  line  agencies  for  specialty  training. 

CMD’s  business  plan  actively  seeks  to  compare  CMD’s  per-student  per-day  costs 
to  those  of  other  training  institutions.  Where  comparisons  can  be  made,  CMD’s 
computations  indicate  that  CMD  is  less  costly.  CMD’s  “in-residence”  cost  is  $162 
per  student  per  day,  compared  to  $299  for  the  Xerox  Institute  and  $310  for  OPM. 
CMD’s  “field  delivery”  cost  per  student  per  day  is  $51,  compared  to  $178  for 
Motorola,  $131  for  IBM,  and  $85  for  the  General  Services  Administration. 

In  FY97,  CMD  conducted  $1.8  million  in  fee-for-service  business,  above  money 
appropriated  and  funded  through  the  FAA.  In  addition  to  fee-for-service  training, 
CMD  tries  to  lease  its  excess  facilities  and  space  for  private-sector  conferences 
and  other  purposes.  CMD  also  hosts  conferences  and  workshops  for  its  customers. 

In  addition  to  seeking  to  increase  revenue,  the  FAA  and  CMD  both  emphasize  the 
following  as  ways  to  reduce  training  costs:  competitive  bidding  for  instructional 
and  other  services,  field  or  on-site  course  delivery,  and  alternative  delivery  sys¬ 
tems  (distance  learning). 
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Distance  learning  is  currently  done  at  CMD  through  print-based  correspondence 
courses,  some  computer-based  technology  application  (e.g.,  Managing  Diversity 
in  the  Workplace,  a  CD-ROM  course),  and  satellite-based  courses  delivered  by 
the  FAA  Academy’s  IVT  facility  in  Oklahoma  City.  However,  CMD  reports  that 
its  customers  are  experiencing  too  many  problems  with  satellite  training 
(technological,  cost,  and  student  acceptance).  CMD’s  largest  customer,  Air  Traffic 
Control,  prefers  classroom  instruction  and  will  accept  some  computer-based  in¬ 
struction  but  does  not  like  satellite  delivery. 

Distance  learning  is  considered  most  valuable  for  satisfying  course  prerequisites. 
For  example,  the  2-day  labor  relations  course  requires  completion  of  specified 
computer-based  instruction  modules  prior  to  attendance. 


Research 

Research  per  se  is  not  done,  although  CMD  has  a  collaborative  relationship  with 
the  Center  for  Creative  Leadership  in  Greensboro,  NC,  and  has  also  worked  with 
Polaroid  Corporation  in  areas  termed  by  CMD  to  be  “applied  creativity.”  The 
contract  with  FAMDA  requires  professional  development  of  instructors  and  in¬ 
cludes  funding  for  that  purpose. 

Summary 


Although  the  acquisition  function  occurs  throughout  the  federal  government,  be¬ 
sides  the  Defense  Acquisition  University,  there  is  no  other  federal  “bricks  and 
mortar  school  of  acquisition.”  Also,  from  the  federal  agencies  we  talked  with,  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  other  federal  training  institution  directly  comparable  to 
DAU.  Rather  than  simply  recount  what  we  learned  from  the  agencies  we  visited, 
the  following  are  summary  observations  having  application  to  DAU: 

♦  The  Federal  Acquisition  Institute,  which  currently  focuses  only  on  the 
contracting  function  of  acquisition,  is  aggressively  expanding  its  course 
delivery  role  through  distance-learning  technology.  This  presents  opportu¬ 
nities  for  DAU  to  partner  in  the  delivery  of  contracting  courses  with  FAI’s 
On-Line  University. 

♦  Although  the  Office  of  Personnel  and  Management  divested  itself  of  most 
skill-based  training,  it  did  retain  executive  career  development  and  leader 
development  (similar  to  that  done  by  corporate  universities),  and  it  oper¬ 
ates  those  training  programs  with  a  mix  of  in-house  and  contract  staff. 

♦  The  USD  A  Graduate  School  offers  general  skill-based  and  management 
training,  which  allows  the  school  to  contract  for  both  instructors  and 
course  development. 
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♦  The  FAA  Academy  may  be  the  institution  most  similar  to  DAU.  It  offers 
training  in  technical  areas  unique  to  its  industry,  having  parsed  out  more 
generic  training,  which  the  FAA  Center  for  Management  Development 
provides.  The  academy  partners  with  academia  for  contract  instructors,  al¬ 
beit  all  former  FAA  employees.  In-house  instructors  are  a  mix  of  perma¬ 
nent  and  rotational  faculty,  and  distance  learning  is  growing. 

♦  The  FAA  Center  for  Management  Development  is  an  almost  totally  con¬ 
tracted  partnership  of  government,  academia,  and  private  industry,  teach¬ 
ing  general  managerial  courses.  Customers  determine  course  content,  and 
instructors  are  regarded  as  facilitators  of  instruction  rather  than  as  subject- 
matter  experts.  A  growing  portion  of  the  FAA  CMD  training  is  conducted 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

Conclusions 


From  the  institutions  we  observed  and  the  models  they  represent,  DAU  appears  to 
be  least  like  the  college/university  model,  shares  some  characteristics  of  corporate 
universities  but  is  not  a  corporate  university,  and  is  unique  among  federal  training 
institutions  as  a  deliverer  of  acquisition  training. 

Colleges  and  universities  serve  to  provide  individuals  with  broad  knowledge  and 
the  foundation  for  professional  skill  training,  a  foundation  that  most  members  of 
the  career  acquisition  workforce  are  presumed  to  already  have.  Resident,  campus 
life  with  active  interchange  among  students  and  between  students  and  faculty  is 
considered  a  key  part  of  the  college  experience.  The  mission  of  a  university  also 
includes  research,  mainly  for  the  general  good  but  also  for  institutional  prestige; 
research  areas  are  often  esoteric  and  not  in  response  to  specific  needs  of  either  the 
university  or  larger  society.  The  areas  of  education  within  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  well-established  disciplines,  usually  dealing  more  with  theory  than  with 
practice,  and  faculty  are  clearly  the  subject-matter  experts. 

Corporate  universities  offer  training  to  supplement  technical,  skill-based  training, 
in  areas  that  provide  all  levels  of  employees  with  a  common  shared  vision  of  the 
company’s  strategies,  values,  and  goals.  Resident  training  and  the  mixing  of  di¬ 
verse  employee  elements  is  considered  to  be  important,  and  strong  leadership 
commitment  and  personal  involvement  are  critical  factors  in  the  corporate  univer¬ 
sity  role  as  agent  of  change  and  “two-way  megaphone.”  Faculty  are  usually  con¬ 
tracted  for,  either  as  facilitators  of  company-developed  instruction  or  as  subject- 
matter  experts  in  specific  areas. 

Federal  training  institutions  vary  widely  in  the  training  they  conduct;  DAU  is 
unique  among  them,  although  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  OPM,  for  example,  successfully  divested  itself  of  skilL-based  training, 
choosing  to  retain  only  its  executive  development  programs.  The  FAA  has  parsed 
its  curriculum  into  specialized,  FAA-unique  courses  and  more  generic 
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management  courses,  and  in  so  doing  has  allowed  for  the  contracting  out  of  each. 
The  FAA  Academy  teaches  its  highly  technical  courses  using  tenured  and  rota¬ 
tional  in-house  instructors  and  an  academic  partnership  that  provides  contract  in¬ 
structors  (albeit  all  former  FAA  employees).  The  FAA  Center  for  Management 
Development  demonstrates  that  a  partnership  among  the  federal  government,  aca¬ 
demia,  and  private  industry  can  work  to  provide  general  management  training  us¬ 
ing  essentially  all  contracted-for  employees. 

As  a  final  note,  we  observed  that  several  corporations  said  that  they  funded  their 
corporate  universities  (including  the  costs  of  employee  technical  training)  at 
“between  2  and  3  percent  of  employee  pay.”  For  purposes  of  comparison,  DAU 
total  funding  in  FY 97,  including  estimated  military  salaries,  was  approximately 
$108  million.  Using  the  DoD  career  acquisition  workforce  (approximately 
105,500  employees),  2.5  percent  of  their  pay  and  benefits  ($6.9  billion)  is  $172 
million.  Using  the  defense  acquisition  workforce  in  the  broadest  sense — i.e.,  per¬ 
sonnel  in  either  acquisition  organizations  or  specialties  (approximately  377,000  in 
FY97) — their  pay  and  benefits  total  $16.3  billion,  2.5  percent  of  which  is 
$408  million. 
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Chapter  8 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


Introduction 

The  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Technology 
asked  LMI  to  recommend  a  structural  framework  for  DAU  that  identifies  core 
functions  and  faculty  and  is  derived  from  the  body  of  knowledge  basic  to  defense 
acquisition.  The  previous  chapters  discussed  results  of  those  specific  taskings,  and 
this  chapter  contains  summary  conclusions  and  recommendations.  We  do  not  ad¬ 
dress  technological  changes,  except  to  note  that  they  are  taking  place  and  that 
DAU  is  already  taking  advantage  of  them.  We  did,  however,  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  for  our  major  recommendation  recent  pronouncements  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  USD(A&T)  about  likely  changes  required  in  training  the  acquisition 
workforce. 

Characteristics  of  Current  Operations 

DAU,  as  it  currently  functions,  is  essentially  a  contracted  operation  with  the  head¬ 
quarters  establishing  contractual  arrangements  with  13  different  DoD  entities.  It  is 
not  a  consortium  in  the  purest  sense,  because  member  institutions  do  not  share 
equally  in  decision-making  processes,  and  in  some  instances  they  may  not  partici¬ 
pate  at  all.  Training  is  generally  skill  and  specialty  oriented,  with  limited  overlap 
among  stove  piped  career  fields.  Good  operational  policies  and  procedures  are  in 
place  for  course  design,  review,  etc.,  although  the  process  has  been  hampered  by 
the  level  of  detail  at  which  functional  boards  have  wished  to  participate.  Auditor 
training,  much  like  the  independent  auditor  function,  stands  apart  from  other  ca¬ 
reer  fields  since  funding  for  auditor  courses  is  not  provided  through  DAU  head¬ 
quarters.  Also,  auditors  meet  external  requirements  and  standards,  with  DAWIA 
certification  more  a  formality  than  a  meaningful  career  attainment.  Research  is  not 
widely  done  (DSMC  is  the  exception,  as  far  as  the  amount  done  by  any  school 
goes),  nor  has  OSD  or  industry  placed  much  demand  that  it  be  done  by  DAU,  and 
no  central  mechanism  exists  to  fund  or  manage  a  consortium- wide  research  pro¬ 
gram.  Many  member  schools  regard  their  faculty  as  subject-matter  experts  and 
proper  determiners  of  curriculum;  however,  DoD  policy  gives  that  role  primarily 
to  functional  boards.  DAU  is  moving  strongly  and  properly  to  distance  learning  to 
complement  resident  instruction  and  to  satisfy  the  growing  need  for  “just-in-time” 
and  modular  training. 
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Defense  Acquisition  Knowledge  Base 

As  discussed  in  Chapter  4,  the  most  utilitarian  means  of  determining  the  DAKB 
was  to  capture  all  available  competencies  and  use  them,  together  with  meaningful 
attributes,  to  create  a  relational  database.  The  database,  reflecting  6,100  compe¬ 
tencies  and  3,300  unique  keywords,  serves  as  a  “point-in-time”  tool  for  analysis 
and  was  used  in  this  study  to  help  determine  core  curriculum  and  faculty.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  database  should  be  institutionalized  and  maintained. 

Core  Functions 

In  our  analysis,  we  established  definitions  and  criteria  for  core  functions  and  de¬ 
termined  that  the  functions  currently  performed  by  DAU  are  all  essential,  in  that 
their  performance  either  derived  from  law,  or  that  similar  institutions  customarily 
perform  them  in  meeting  their  missions.  We  also  concluded  that  except  for  a  few 
inherently  governmental  functions  at  DAU  headquarters,  there  are  no  functions 
that  could  not  be  outsourced.  However,  it  would  not  make  practical  or  economic 
sense  to  outsource  the  administrative  or  support  functions  currently  split  and  per¬ 
formed  at  the  separate  schoolhouses.  If  DAU  were  consolidated  into  one  or  two 
large  campuses,  contracting  for  support  services  could  be  done. 

In  an  aggregate  sense,  the  primary  functions  of  DAU — course  development  and 
teaching — can  also  be  outsourced;  control  of  course  development  is  the  only  ab¬ 
solute  in-house  requirement.  Our  investigation  into  organic  courses  is  detailed  in 
Chapter  6  and  summarized  below.  Research  is  also  addressed  separately. 

Core  Curriculum  and  Faculty 


Teaching  and  course  development  are  essential  functions  of  DAU,  so  “core”  in 
this  context  is  synonymous  with  “organic.”  Since  DAU  courses  generally  contain 
a  mix  of  disciplinary  and  functional  material  as  well  as  defense-related  and  non¬ 
defense-related  material,  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  easily  between  courses 
that  absolutely  must  remain  in-house  and  those  that  need  not.  We  could,  however, 
make  relative  comparisons  among  courses  as  to  how  “core”  they  are.  Our  meth¬ 
odology  ranks  the  FY97  set  of  courses  from  highest  to  lowest,  by  first  establishing 
criteria  for  “coreness,”  weighting  those  criteria,  scoring  each  course  according  to 
each  criterion,  and  finally  summing  the  weighted  scores  (for  both  teaching  and 
course  development).  The  Senior  Acquisition  Course  (ACQ  401)  had  by  far  the 
highest  rating.  Level  HI  courses  tended  to  rank  high  on  the  list,  and  Level  II 
courses  generally  ranked  low. 

As  with  curriculum  and  courses,  there  was  no  way  to  determine  faculty  positions 
that  could  not  be  outsourced.  We  did,  however,  develop-and  apply  a  quantitative 
methodology  for  estimating  what  part  of  DAU’s  faculty  and  their  support  staff 
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might  be  considered  core.  This  was  done  using  four  different  factors,  or  assump¬ 
tions,  to  determine  the  core  portion.  The  results  provide  a  range  of  values  for  what 
might  be  considered  core  (34  to  65  percent),  and  the  lower  estimate  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  “minimum  defensible  core,”  at  least  according  to  the  FY97  configura¬ 
tion  of  courses. 

Research 

The  law  (DAWIA)  addresses  research,  twice;  in  one  instance,  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  is  directed  to  establish  a  “defense  acquisition  university  structure  to  provide 
for  ...  research  and  analysis  of  defense  acquisition  policy  issues  from  an  academic 
perspective  (emphasis  added).”  In  the  other,  the  law  asks  that  the  “university  mis¬ 
sion”  include  “development  of ...  research,  and  publication  capabilities  in  the  area 
of  acquisition  (emphasis  added).”  Taken  literally,  DAWIA  does  not  specify  that 
research  must  be  conducted  in-house,  (i.e.,  by  DAU  personnel),  only  that  the  ca¬ 
pability  be  developed  and  provided  for.  On  the  other  hand,  establishment  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  (prior  to  the  widespread  establishment  of  corporate  universities)  would 
seem  to  imply  that  Congress  and  other  DAU  founders  intended  an  organic  re¬ 
search  mission. 

In  its  present  form,  except  for  the  master’s-granting  Senior  Acquisition  Course 
(ACQ  401),  there  is  no  intrinsic  requirement  for  research  within  DAU;  faculty  are, 
for  the  most  part,  facilitators  of  instruction  who  do  not  need  to  do  research  for  the 
same  reasons  as  university  faculty.  We  believe  that  the  use  of  one  or  two  visiting 
professors  from  academia  or  industry  at  each  consortium  school,  as  is  done  at  the 
Army  Logistics  Management  College,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  stimulate 
and  involve  DAU  faculty  to  the  extent  required. 

Whether  research  is  appropriate  for  DAU  ultimately  depends  on  the  need  for  re¬ 
search,  which  can  come  about  in  two  ways:  the  external  demand  for  research 
(from  OSD,  academia,  industry),  which  DAU  can  either  satisfy  directly  or  assist  in 
satisfying  indirectly,  and  the  internal  need  for  research,  which  will  exist  only  to 
the  extent  that  DAU  intends  to  be  a  preeminent  academic  institution. 

Externally  Generated  Research 

Satisfying  an  external  demand  for  research,  from  OSD  or  from  others,  requires  a 
mechanism  to  capture  or  solicit  research  projects  and  then  to  see  to  their  resolu¬ 
tion.  This  can  be  done  through  organic  or  through  external  sources,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  DAU  as  an  institution.  DAU  faculty  would  presumably  be  involved 
in  either  case.  Also,  much  of  the  external  research  could  be  performed  on  a  fee- 
for-service  basis.  The  mechanism  for  such  a  process,  however,  does  not  exist 
today. 
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Internally  Generated  Research 


An  internally  generated  need  to  do  research  comes  about  when  an  institution  de¬ 
cides  to  become  preeminent  in  its  field  or  when  it  seeks  to  have  preeminent  fac¬ 
ulty.  In  the  former  case,  the  institution  can  conduct  research  in-house,  or  it  can 
outsource  it  with  faculty  involvement  (at  least  in  monitoring  the  effort).  In  the 
latter  case,  faculty  would  be  subject-matter  experts,  responsible  for  state-of-the-art 
knowledge  of  their  fields  and,  as  such,  also  responsible  for  determining  course 
content.  This  could  be  done  in  several  ways,  including  on  a  small  scale  for  some 
or  all  fields  of  study  (e.g.,  one  or  two  preeminent  faculty  per  area)  or  on  a  large 
scale  for  a  few  fields.  Up  to  this  point,  OSD  and  DAU  have  not  committed  to 
having  either  a  preeminent  institution  or  preeminent  faculty. 

Organization  and  Structure 

Just  as  form  follows  function,  the  organization  and  structure  of  DAU  should  de¬ 
pend  on  the  answer  to  the  question,  “what  should  DAU  beT  But  that  in  turn  de¬ 
pends  on  what  the  DoD  leadership  wants  it  to  be.  The  original  consortium 
structure  was  an  expedient  arrangement  that  allowed  participation  by  existing 
schools  from  each  segment  of  DoD,  and  the  original  focus  was  on  meeting  the 
training  and  certification  requirements  established  by  DAWIA.  Acquisition  re¬ 
form,  mostly  procedural,  was  under  way,  and  DAU  was  to  be  a  voice  and  imple¬ 
ment  of  that  reform.  Today,  however,  more  change  is  on  the  horizon,  not  just 
procedural,  but  also  in  terms  of  the  nature  and  makeup  of  the  acquisition  work¬ 
force.  It  is  the  proper  time  for  DoD  leadership  to  reexamine  both  the  function  and 
form  of  DAU  and  to  decide  what  it  wants  DAU  to  be. 

In  the  course  of  our  study,  we  considered  what  DAU  is  and  what  it  could  be,  on 
the  basis  of  the  examination  of  several  best-practice  institutions.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  possibilities,  but  these  generally  fall  near  or  between  three  different  models, 
skill-based  training  institution,  corporate  university,  and  preeminent  acquisition 
institution,  which  are  discussed  below. 

Skill-Based  Training  Institution 

One  possible  model  for  DAU  is  that  of  a  skill-based  training  institution,  much  as 
it  is  today.  This  outcome  requires  the  least  change  and  is  the  least  costly  of  the 
three  models  discussed  in  this  chapter.  Should  the  leadership  opt  for  such  an  in¬ 
stitution,  our  recommendation  is  that  DAU  focus  on  efficiency  in  providing  for 
the  training  needs  of  the  acquisition  community.  In  particular,  this  means  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

♦  Minimize  research.  Research  could  be  eliminated,  except  for  the  beneficial 
use  of  visiting  faculty,  who  both  teach  and  perform  research' while  at 
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DAU,  and  the  pass  through  of  OSD  research  requirements  to  external  en¬ 
tities. 

♦  Expand  distance  learning.  Distance  learning,  especially  in  the  form  of 
flexible  learning  modules,  should  continue  to  expand  and  replace  resident 
learning  to  meet  long-term,  continuing  education,  and  just-in-time  training 
needs  of  the  workforce. 

♦  Reduce  the  number  of  member  institutions.  The  current  “many-school” 
configuration  of  DAU  is  satisfactory  for  a  skill-based  training  institution, 
but  13  consortium  schools  (the  number  in  FY97)  is  probably  too  many. 
Although  this  study  did  not  include  an  organizational  analysis  at  that  level, 
we  feel  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  through  consolida¬ 
tion  and  the  elimination  of  redundancies.  The  remaining  schools  would 
provide  a  mix  of  residential  and  on-site  instruction. 

♦  Establish  business-like  financial  practices.  DAU  does  not  today  operate  as 
a  business,  but  as  an  institution  that  spent  nearly  $100  million  in  FY97,  it 
should  strive  to  implement  sound  business  practices,  including 

►  establishing  and  implementing  a  financial  system  that  accurately  de¬ 
termines  training  costs  and  assists  in  the  evaluation  of  cost-based  deci¬ 
sions; 

►  determining  criteria  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  “best-value”  contrac¬ 
tors;  and 

>-  seeking  customer-driven,  fee-for-service  work  (from  DoD  and  from 
external  sources). 

♦  Seek  to  outsource  the  delivery  of  training.  As  a  business  entity,  DAU 
should  actively  seek  best-value  sources  of  training,  including  those  exter¬ 
nal  to  DoD.  Contract  arrangements,  such  as  the  FAA  has  at  its  academy  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  at  the  Center  for  Management  Development  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  demonstrate  that  the  outsourcing  of  training  is  possible  under  a  variety 
of  conditions.  Competition  can  only  enhance  the  efficiency  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  current  consortium  members. 

Corporate  University 

Another  viable  model  for  a  future  DAU  is  that  of  a  corporate  university.  The  cur¬ 
rent  DAU  provides  mainly  skill-based  training  and  has  few  of  the  attributes  of  a 
corporate  university  (see  Chapter  7).  To  become  more  like  a  corporate  university 
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in  the  manner  of  best-practice  corporations  means  adding  a  new  focus  and  a  new 
curriculum  more  nearly  aligned  with  DoD’s  strategic  goals.  The  following  relate 
to  DAU  becoming  more  like  a  corporate  university: 

♦  Maintain  skill-based  training.  DAU  would  still  be  responsible  for  skill- 
based  training  required  by  the  acquisition  workforce.  This  could  be  done 
as  described  above,  with  emphasis  on  efficiency,  sound  business  practices, 
and  the  optimal  mix  of  resident  and  on-site  training,  as  well  as  distance 
learning  and  outsourcing. 

♦  Develop  a  corporate  university  curriculum.  A  corporate  university  cur¬ 
riculum,  unlike  technical,  skill-based  training,  cuts  across  functions, 
bringing  diverse  elements  together  in  one  place  to  learn  about  and  share 
knowledge  of  the  corporation,  where  it  has  been  and  where  it  is  headed. 
Such  a  curriculum  might  include  core  material  for  all  employees 
(corporate  values,  goals,  strategies,  best  practices)  as  well  as  executive 
training  for  managers  (e.g.,  as  at  GE  Crotonville,  where  all  newly  hired 
“white  collar”  workers  receive  an  introductory  course;  otherwise  managers 
are  handpicked  for  training  as  they  progress  within  the  corporation). 

♦  Establish  a  corporate  university  campus.  A  residential  campus  (“bricks 
and  mortar”)  is  a  primary  component  of  many  best-practice  corporate  uni¬ 
versities,  because  a  major  benefit  of  corporate  university  training  is  the 
interchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  among  diverse  workforce  elements, 
horizontally  across  functional  areas  and  vertically  spanning  employee  lev¬ 
els.  Skill-based  training  could  be  provided  entirely  separate  from  corporate 
university  training  (in  a  different  location  altogether);  they  could  be  par¬ 
tially  or  entirely  collocated,  allowing  for  further  interchange. 

♦  Act  as  an  agent  of  change.  A  major  role  of  corporate  universities  is  that  of 
agent  of  change;  but  in  the  corporate  university  context,  this  means  more 
than  just  informing  the  workforce  of  new  practices.  Through  corporate 
university  gatherings,  the  workforce  or  its  representatives  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  the  change  and  perhaps  play  a  part  in  determining  what 
the  ultimate  change  will  be  or  how  it  will  be  carried  out.  Change  is  gener¬ 
ally  not  easy  and  is  often  resisted,  and  having  a  workforce  that  feels  it  is 
involved  in  the  change  process  is  a  positive  factor  for  the  corporation. 

♦  Involve  OSD  leadership.  Leadership  involvement  is  absolutely  imperative 
for  a  corporate  university  to  succeed.  Corporate  university  courses  often 
include  scheduled  “platform”  time  for  corporate  leaders.  But,  equally  im¬ 
portant,  the  workforce  is  permitted  dialogue  with  the  leadership,  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  an  agent  of  change  as  discussed  above.  Many  corporate 
universities  describe  themselves  as  “two-way  megaphones,”  meaning  they 
not  only  impart  information  but  also  listen  and  are  feceptive  to  what  stu¬ 
dents  (the  workforce)  have  to  say.  This  cannot  happen  unless  the 
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leadership  (policymakers)  is  actively  involved  in  the  university  and  recep¬ 
tive  to  what  the  workforce  has  to  say.  For  a  corporate  university  to  succeed 
within  DoD,  not  only  is  close  leadership  involvement  required,  but  also 
the  continuity  of  commitment,  support,  and  involvement  as  administra¬ 
tions  and  leaders  change. 

♦  Minimize  research.  Corporate  universities  generally  do  little  or  no  re¬ 
search,  so  adding  a  corporate  university  curriculum  does  not  increase  the 
need  for  research.  Research  could  be  done  as  discussed  above,  using  vis¬ 
iting  professors  in  DAU  schools,  or  with  DAU  acting  as  a  pass-through 
agent  for  research  required  by  OSD  but  performed  by  external  agencies. 

♦  Allow  current  schools  to  compete  for  participation.  Current  DAU  schools 
presumably  would  be  competing  for  participation  in  the  delivery  of  skill- 
based  training  as  best- value  sources;  some  schools  could  also  endeavor  to 
play  a  corporate  university  role  by  demonstrating  the  willingness  and 
commitment  to  becoming  a  center  of  excellence  for  such  a  curriculum. 

♦  Outsource  where  possible.  As  with  the  skill-based  model,  DAU  should 
seek  to  outsource  training  when  it  makes  sense  to  do  so.  Some  kinds  of 
corporate  university  curriculum  (e.g.,  selected  management  training)  could 
be  outsourced  under  the  right  circumstances,  much  the  way  the  FAA  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Management  Development  outsources  its  courses,  or  the  way  some 
corporations  contract  for  instructors  from  academia. 

Preeminent  Acquisition  Institution 

A  third  possible  direction  for  DAU  is  that  of  a  preeminent  source  and  deliverer  of 
acquisition  knowledge.  The  attributes  of  such  an  institution  would  be  similar  in 
many  ways  to  those  of  a  university,  although  the  academic  fields  would  be 
acquisition  functional  areas  (e.g.,  departments  could  be  aligned  with  career  fields 
and  colleges  aligned  with  functional  board  areas).  Such  an  institution  is  more 
expensive  than  the  other  two  models  and  would  require,  at  least  within  its  core, 
topnotch  faculty  who,  as  organic  expertise,  could  serve  as  ready  sources  for  OSD 
analytic  requirements.  Preeminence  also  requires  a  long-term  investment  and  the 
long-term  commitment  of  OSD  leaders.  Organizationally,  this  model  is  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  the  1997  process  action  team  on  Acquisition  Education  and 
Training  Structure  and  Process.  Other  pertinent  factors  include  the  following: 

♦  Maintain  skill-based  training.  As  in  the  case  of  the  corporate  university 
model,  DAU  needs  to  maintain  skill-based  training  with  an  emphasis  on 
efficiency,  sound  business  practices,  and  the  optimal  mix  of  resident  and 
on-site  training  as  well  as  distance  learning  and  outsourcing. 

♦  Develop  an  academic  curriculum.  The  first  requirement  for  a  preeminent 
institution  (in  addition  to  justification)  would  be  determination  of  the  areas 
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in  which  preeminence  is  desired.  The  obvious  areas  are  those  core  to  the 
defense  acquisition  community,  that  is,  the  acquisition  career  fields.  An 
institution  preeminent  in  those  areas  would  develop  curriculum  beyond 
skill-based  training,  including  theory  and  broader  application  as  well  as  re¬ 
search  that  extends  the  base  of  knowledge.  Students  for  such  courses  could 
be  handpicked  on  the  basis  of  their  records  and  potential,  and  they  might 
also  include  some  newly  hired  personnel,  such  as  Presidential  Manage¬ 
ment  Interns. 

♦  Seek  preeminent  faculty.  The  second  requirement  would  be  obtaining  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  designated  academic  areas  through  the  selection  of  quali¬ 
fied  faculty  and  with  the  practice  of  state-of-the-art  research  by  faculty  as 
well  as  within  designated  courses.  Faculty  should  have  credentials  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  status  (advanced  degrees  and/or  significant  experi¬ 
ence),  should  be  responsible  for  performing  research  and  publishing 
results,  and  should  also  be  acknowledged  as  subject-matter  experts  respon¬ 
sible  for  curriculum  and  course  design  within  their  purview. 

♦  Establish  a  residential  campus.  A  preeminent  institution  requires  a  central 
“bricks  and  mortar”  campus  as  a  place  for  interchange  and  the  sharing  of 
knowledge  (i.e.,  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  as  the  corporate  university 
model  and  colleges  and  universities).  As  before,  skill-based  training  could 
be  provided  separate  from,  or  collocated  with,  academic  training. 

♦  Organize  academically.  A  new,  preeminent  institution  would  be  much 
broader  in  scope  than  the  current  DAU,  requiring  a  different  form  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  most  fitting  would  seem  to  be  one  organized  like  that  of 
a  typical  university,  although  scaled  down  somewhat.  A  president  would 
be  responsible  for  overall  supervision,  and  a  provost  would  oversee  aca¬ 
demic  functions.  Departments  (which  might  be  aligned  with  career  fields 
or  alternatively  with  functional  board  areas)  would  have  “heads,”  and  de¬ 
partments  could  be  grouped  into  two  or  more  colleges,  each  with  a  dean. 
The  organization  would  contain  a  strengthened  business  office  to  manage 
resources  and  ensure  efficiency  and  an  official  responsible  for  oversight  of 
research,  to  include  the  solicitation  of  projects  and  funding. 

♦  Perform  and  seek  research.  State-of-the-art  research  is  an  integral  part  of 
any  academically  preeminent  institution,  as  is  publishing  or  otherwise 
communicating  research  results.  Having  a  research  program  that  publishes 
results  demonstrates  commitment  to  expanding  the  knowledge  base  and  is 
the  best  way  to  establish  an  institution’s  reputation. 


Size  of  DAU 

Although  not  a  specific  tasking  within  this  effort,  the  proper  size  of  DAU  has 
been  an  issue  for  OSD.  Our  study,  as  it  relates  to  size,  was  concerned  with  the 
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Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


core  size,  or  the  minimum  in-house  faculty  required  based  on  the  underlying  de¬ 
fense-related  portion  of  the  knowledge  base  and  curriculum.  The  total  requirement 
could  be  satisfied  by  a  combination  of  in-house  and  outsourced  personnel,  as  long 
as  the  in-house  core  was  preserved. 

The  total  size  of  DAU,  of  course,  will  depend  upon  many  factors,  including  the 
workforce  to  be  trained,  policies  for  that  training  (e.g.,  continuing  education),  and 
the  mode  of  training  (resident,  on-site,  video  teletraining,  computer-based 
training,  etc.).  Other  factors  include  program  administration  and  research-related 
activities.  Our  assumption  has  been  that  DAU’s  size  was  and  is  appropriate  for  its 
missions.  Based  on  information  supplied  by  DAU,  the  total  requirement  in  FY97 
was  approximately  707  full-time-equivalent  staff-years  (excluding  less  than  5 
total-staff-years  for  auditor  courses).  Of  this  amount,  565  were  programmed  for 
direct  and  indirect  support  of  DAU  courses  at  consortium  schools.  The  remainder 
were  used  primarily  for  DAU  headquarters  activities;  DSMC  research,  consulting, 
and  information  dissemination;  and  courses  taught  by  DSMC  but  not  considered 
in  FY97  to  be  part  of  DAU. 

In  the  course  of  this  effort,  study  monitors  asked  us  to  illustrate  the  relative  size 
differences  and — in  particular— core  staff  requirements,  based  on  the  three  mod¬ 
els  for  DAU  discussed  above  (skill-based  institution,  corporate  university,  pre¬ 
eminent  institution).  Our  methodology  used  as  a  baseline  the  565  faculty  and 
support  staff  at  consortium  schools  (i.e.,  excluded  the  DAU  headquarters  and 
DSMC  research  related  and  other  staff)  and  a  number  of  very  simple  assumptions 
and  formulae  to  provide  that  illustration  (see  Appendix  L).  The  most  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  from  the  data  is  that  increased  staff  requirements  arising  from  new  cur¬ 
riculum  can  be  offset  by  distance-learning  efficiencies  (assuming  they  are 
realizable).  Otherwise  the  table  at  Appendix  L  provides  a  “feel”  for  the  range  of 
“core”  assets  under  a  variety  of  conditions. 

Recommendations 

The  following  recommendations  are  based  on  the  analysis  described  in  earlier 
chapters,  particularly  Chapter  7,  “Comparisons  with  Other  Models,”  and  recent 
pronouncements  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Acquisition  and  Technology  concerning  the  future  of  the  acquisition  work¬ 
force. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  his  report  to  Congress,  Actions  to  Accelerate  the 
Movement  to  the  New  Workforce  Vision,  dated  April  1,  1998,  discusses  several 
changes  required  in  acquisition  education  and  training.  Most  are  based  on  a  new 
business-like  focus  adopting  the  commercial  practice  of  purchasing  services 
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instead  of  things,  and  with  a  smaller  acquisition  workforce  consisting  of  more 
managers  and  fewer  hands-on  doers.  Among  his  recommendations  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


. . .  need  to  train  the  entire  acquisition  workforce  ...  on  this  new  focus. 

DoD  will  also  have  to  develop  tools  to  facilitate  the  change  in  behavior, 
and  the  structuring  of  the  acquisitions  themselves. 

. . .  development  of  a  reform-centered,  continuous  learning  program  ...  to 
improve  ...  business  knowledge  and  leadership  competencies  ...  Major 
program  elements  . . .  should  be  competitively  sourced  . . . 

. . .  develop  a  program  specifically  aimed  at  providing  training  on  com¬ 
mercial  business  practices  .... 

The  first  and  the  major  recommendation,  consistent  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
report,  deals  with  the  type  of  institution  LMI  feels  DAU  should  be  in  order  to  best 
meet  the  future  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  other  recommendations 
are  independent  of  the  first  and  concern  day-to-day  operations  of  DAU. 

DAU  Should  Be  a  Corporate  University  “+” 

Of  the  three  models  discussed  above — skill-based  training  institution,  corporate 
university,  and  preeminent  academic  institution — the  skill-based  institution  is 
closest  to  where  DAU  is  today.  As  depicted  in  Figure  8- 1 ,  DAU  can  extend  verti¬ 
cally,  to  be  strong  academically  along  functional  lines  (the  preeminent  institution); 
it  can  extend  by  moving  horizontally  across  functions,  as  corporate  universities 
do;  or  it  can  move  taking  some  of  each. 

Figure  8-1.  Institutional  Continuum 
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Our  recommendation  is  that  DAU  move  to  be  more  like  a  corporate  university, 
but  with  some  attributes  taken  from  the  academic  model.  In  particular,  this  means 
the  following  (as  discussed  above  with  the  corporate  university  model): 

♦  Maintain  separate  skill-based  training,  with  maximum  use  of  distance 
learning. 

♦  Develop  a  corporate  university  curriculum  focusing  on  business  practices 
and  executive  development. 

♦  Establish  a  residential  campus  for  the  corporate  university. 

♦  Act  as  an  agent  of  change. 

♦  Involve  OSD  leadership. 

♦  Outsource  where  possible. 

In  addition,  from  the  preeminent  institution  model,  we  recommend  that 

♦  each  functional  area  have  a  small  nucleus  of  faculty  who  are  preeminent  in 
their  fields  and  resident  at  the  corporate  university  campus  (or  campuses), 
and 

♦  DAU  perform  some  research  and  analysis,  mainly  through  those  faculty, 
and  also  under  central  DAU  control  and  faculty  supervision,  outsource 
other  OSD  research  requirements  to  external  agencies. 

Other  Recommendations 

♦  Residential  instruction.  Most  training  institutions  considered  resident 
training  to  be  important  and  desirable.  In  examining  the  split  of  resident, 
on-site,  and  distance  learning,  the  consensus  seems  to  be  that  if  training  is 
important,  then  most  of  it  (more  than  50  percent)  should  be  done  in  a  resi¬ 
dent  mode.  On-site  training  is  useful  in  reducing  costs,  as  is  distance 
learning,  but  distance  learning  is  often  considered  to  augment  other  resi¬ 
dential  training.  Our  recommendation  is  that  DAU  increase  its  distance- 
learning  courses  but  maintain  residential  capability  for  its  most  core 
courses.  The  result  will  be  fewer  but  more  robust  DAU  campuses. 

♦  Orientation  course.  OSD  and  DAU  should  consider  developing  a  short 
orientation  course  for  all  employees  new  to  the  acquisition  field.  Such  a 
course  could  be  provided  through  distance-learning  technologies  and  could 
appear  in  two  variations,  one  for  employees  new  to  DoD  and  one  for  DoD 
employees  transferring  into  the  acquisition  field. 
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♦  Course  development  and  subject-matter  experts.  While  faculty  are  and 
should  be  subject-matter  experts,  most  best-practice  institutions  (other 
than  universities)  regard  faculty  as  facilitators,  not  determiners  of  instruc¬ 
tion;  subject-matter  experts  who  determine  curriculum  are  in  the  work¬ 
force  (including  policymakers),  and  training  institutions  usually  have  some 
formal  means  and  mechanism  for  getting  requirements  into  the  curriculum 
(much  as  the  current  DAU  process  does  now).  We  believe  strongly  that 
oversight  of  course  development  is  an  organic  function  and  recommend 
that,  unless  DAU  opts  for  the  preeminent  institution  model,  course  devel¬ 
opment  be  done  under  the  direction  of  DAU  headquarters,  with  content 
determined  from  the  leadership  and  workforce  via  functional  boards. 

♦  Outsourcing.  LMI  has  found  examples  of  successful  outsourcing  of  both 
training  and  curriculum  development.  In  general  the  extent  and  type  of 
outsourcing  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  (for  example,  disci¬ 
plinary  subject  matter  is  more  easily  outsourced  than  functional  subject 
matter),  and  while  cost  is  a  major  consideration  for  some  institutions,  the 
desire  for  quality  prevails  in  others.  Our  recommendation  is  that  DAU  ac¬ 
tively  seek  to  outsource  its  training  on  a  best- value  basis  and  that  current 
consortium  members  be  considered  as  possible  sources. 

♦  Faculty.  Except  for  colleges  and  universities  with  their  tenured  faculty, 
most  of  the  training  institutions  we  examined  believe  that  tenured  faculty 
should  be  minimized.  The  proportion  of  permanent  (in-house)  faculty  is 
often  less  than  30  percent,  with  much  of  the  remaining  faculty  rotating  to 
and  from  the  workforce,  typically  in  military-like  “tours”  of  2  to  5  years. 
Contracting  for  subject-matter  experts  is  also  an  option.  Our  recommen¬ 
dation  for  training  conducted  in-house  is  that  approximately  one-third  of 
the  faculty  be  permanent  and  that  the  remainder  rotate  to  and  from  DoD 
acquisition  positions. 

♦  Research.  For  most  of  the  institutions  we  examined,  other  than  advanced 
degree-granting  universities,  research  is  not  required  of  faculty.  Corporate 
universities  and  federal  training  institutions  often  pointed  out,  however, 
that  it  was  desirable  for  faculty  to  be  in  touch  with  research  efforts  as  a 
means  of  staying  current  with  state-of-the-art  issues;  Therefore  we  recom¬ 
mend  as  a  minimum  that  (1)  DAU  headquarters  become  the  conduit  and 
overseer  of  acquisition  research  required  by  OSD  but  performed  by  exter¬ 
nal  sources,  and  (2)  DAU  make  use  of  visiting  professors  to  enhance  and 
supplement  faculty  skills  and  stimulate  faculty  interest  in  research  issues. 

♦  Defense  Acquisition  Knowledge  Database.  The  acquisition  knowledge 
database  as  constructed  by  LMI  is  a  valuable  resource  tool  providing  a 
complete  list  of  competencies,  useful  associated  attributes,  and  a  full  list  of 
acquisition  terms.  We  recommend  that  DAU  create  and  maintain 
(institutionalize)  such  a  database  for  reference  and  for  future  analysis. 
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♦  Business  operation.  LME  has  noted  that  many  of  the  best-practice  training 
institutions,  federal  and  corporate,  obtain  little  or  no  central  funding  but 
instead  operate  as  a  business.  Their  customers  are  the  line  business  units 
(and  in  many  cases  individual  employees)  who  pay  not  only  for  training 
but  also  for  course  development.  Central  funding  may  be  provided  for  core 
curriculum,  that  instruction  every  employee  is  expected  to  receive 
(regardless  of  specialty  within  the  company  or  line  unit).  While  current 
DoD  regulations,  practice,  and  culture  may  deter  a  fee-for-service  DAU, 
we  recommend  that  DAU  seek  out  such  work  and  also  implement  sound 
business  practices  and  a  financial  system  that  accurately  determines  train¬ 
ing  costs  and  assists  in  the  evaluation  of  cost-based  decisions. 
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Appendix  A 

Department  of  Defense  Acquisition  Career  Fields 


The  acquisition  career  fields  recognized  by  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  for 
FY97  are  the  following: 

♦  Acquisition  Logistics 

♦  Auditing 

♦  Business  Cost  Estimating  and  Financial  Management 

♦  Communications — Computer  Systems 

♦  Contracting 

♦  Industrial  Contract  Property  Management 

♦  Program  Management 

♦  Purchasing 

♦  System  Planning,  Research,  Development,  and  Engineering 

♦  Test  and  Evaluation. 
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Appendix  B 

Defense  Functional  Boards 


Each  functional  board  has  oversight  responsibility  for  one  or  more  career  field. 
The  table  presented  here  depicts  those  relationships. 


Functional  board 

Career  fields  represented 

Contracting  and  Purchasing 

Contracting 

Purchasing 

Industrial/Property  Management 

Acquisition  Management 

Program  Management 

Communications — Computer 

Systems 

Business,  Cost  Estimating,  and 

Financial  Management 

Business,  Cost  Estimating,  and 

Financial  Management 

Technical,  Scientific,  and 

Engineering 

Acquisition  Logistics 

Manufacturing,  Production,  and 

Quality  Assurance 

Systems  Planning,  Research, 
Development,  and  Engineering 

Test  and  Evaluation 

Auditing 

Auditing 
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Appendix  C 

Individuals  and  Activities  Interviewed  (DoD) 


LMI  interviewed  the  following  individuals  and  representatives  of  the  following 
activities. 

Individuals 

♦  DUSD(AR)/AET&CD 

►  Dr.  James  McMichael,  Director  AET&CD 

►  Ms.  Jeanne  Carney,  Office  of  the  Director,  AET&CD  (task  monitor) 

►  Mr.  Herb  Cowles,  Deputy  Director  for  Acquisition  Career 
Management,  Office  of  the  Director,  AET&CD. 

♦  Defense  Acquisition  University 

►  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Crean,  President,  DAU 

►  Dr.  Lenore  Sack,  Director  for  Academic  Affairs 

►  Mr.  Frank  Sobieszczyk,  Director  for  University  Operations 

►  Mr.  Joseph  Wargo,  Director  of  Resource  Management 

>-  Lt.  Colonel  A1  Gregory,  Director,  Acquisition  Reform 
Communications  Center 

♦  Defense  Acquisition  Career  Managers 

►  Mr.  Keith  Charles,  U.S.  Army 

►  Mr.  Bill  Hauenstein,  U.S.  Navy 

►  Mr.  Joe  Diamond,  U.S.  Air  Force 
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Activities 


♦  Business  Cost,  Estimating,  and  Financial  Management  Functional  Board 

♦  Acquisition  Management  Functional  Board 

♦  Technical,  Scientific,  and  Engineering  Functional  Board 

♦  Defense  Contracting  Career  Management  Board 
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Appendix  D 

Site  Visit  Agenda 


LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT  INSTITUTE 
DAU  CORE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  FACULTY  STRUCTURE  STUDY 
CONSORTIUM  SCHOOL  VISITS— AGENDA  ITEMS 

1 .  LMI  overview  briefing: 

Why  LMI  is  there 
What  we  hope  to  take  away 

2.  Briefing  from  the  school  which  highlights: 

Organizational  structure 

Total  entity  (independent  of  DAU) 

As  part  of  DAU  consortium 

Relationship  to  DAU 

How  defined 

MOA/ISA  frequency,  process,  etc. 

Data  flow  between  school  and  DAU  HQ,  sponsor  and  offerer,  etc. 

Relationships  with  Functional  Boards  and  DACMs 
Problems  encountered  (as  consortium  member) 

Recommendations  for  change 

3.  Materials  we’d  like  to  receive: 

Organization  chart 

List  and  schedule  of  classes 

Copy  of  Interservice  Support  Agreement 

List  (or  numbers)  of  faculty  by  course/subject  area,  military/civilian, 
grade,  etc. 
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4.  Interviews  with  school  administration,  faculty,  and/or  staff  which  focus  on  the 
following  DAU  functions,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  performed  by  the  con¬ 
sortium  school,  the  manner  in  which  they  are  performed,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  change: 

a.  Teach 

What  courses  and  course  lengths  (sponsor  or  offerer?) 

What  student  loads 

Faculty  information 

Number  by  course/subject  area 

Proportion  military 

Annual  turnover  rate 

Credentials  required  to  teach 

Instructor  evaluation  process 

Professional  development  requirements/opportunities 

b.  Develop  Courses 
Design  courses 

Review/redesign  courses  and  curriculum 

Design  materials  and  media 

Interface  with  Functional  Boards,  other  schools,  etc. 

c.  Ensure  Quality 

Develop  evaluation  standards 
Certify  instructors 
Evaluate  instructors 
Certify  courses 
Evaluate  courses 
Train  instructors 

d.  Manage  and  Administer 

Formulate  budget 
Allocate  resources 
Administer  MO  A/ISA 
Publish  course  schedules 
Allocate  course  quotas 
Maintain  student  records 

Sponsor  courses  (which  courses  to  which  offerers) 
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e.  Perform  Research  and  Analysis 

Perform  acquisition  research 

Analyze  acquisition  policy  issues 

Perform  pedagogical  research  and  analysis 

Other  than  DAU  research  done  by  faculty  and  students 


f.  Share  Knowledge 

Communicate  activities 
Consult 
Publish  papers 
Present  papers 
Host  conferences 
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Appendix  E 

DAU  Data  by  Course  (FY97) 


This  appendix  provides  a  by-course  summary  of  FY97  data,  including  military 
and  civilian  staff-years,  the  number  of  students,  and  the  number  of  classes,  pro¬ 
grammed  for  DAU  schools.  DCAI  courses  are  not  included  since  DAU  does  not 
fund  those  courses.  Source  of  the  data  is  the  63-column  spreadsheet  used  by  the 
DAU  Director  of  Resource  Management. 
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DAD Data  by  Course  (FY97) 
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CON  103 

2.06 

2.06 

4.12 

0.92 

CON  104 

6.10 

4.60 

10.70 

2.00 

CON  105 

0.08 

0.25 

0.33 

1.59 

CON  106 

1.89 

2.05 

3.94 

0.44 

CON  201 

7.58 

6.81 

14.39 

1.00 

CON  21 1 

6.73 

8.36 

15.09 

CON  221 

3.49 

3.29 

6.78 

3.00 

CON  222 

0.25 

0.25 

1.63 

CON  223 

2.97 

1.49 

4.46 

CON  231 

8.74 

9.21 

17.95 

2.65 

CON  232 

1.45 

1.52 

2.97 

1.31 

CON  233 

1.40 

1.80 

3.20 

CON  234 

2.13 

3.87 

6.00 

3.43 

CON  241 

CON  301* 

3.71 

4.06 

7.77 

CON  331 

1.00 

0.75 

1.75 

CON  333 

2.97 

3.19 

6.16 

1.70 

GRT  201 

0.40 

0.40 

0.80 

IND  101 

0.50 

0.40 

0.90 

0.25 

IND  102 

0.40 

0.10 

0.50 

IND  103 

0.50 

0.20 

0.70 

0.25 

IND  201 

0.50 

0.40 

0.90 

0.25 

IND  202 

0.50 

0.20 

0.70 

0.25 

IRM  101 

2.90 

0.80 

3.70 

IRM  201 

4.10 

2.07 

6.17 

1.00 

IRM  303 

4.40 

1.73 

6.13 

1.00 

03 

!S  Mil  Other  Wkyrs 

o 

*3  Tot  Mil  Wkyrs 

5“ 

> 

o 

o3 

i 

4-* 

o 

H 

34.37 

ro 

£  FY  97  #  Students 

a!  Length  of  Class  in 
g  Weeks 

#  of  Classes 

4.47 

15.78 

60.60 

3806 

12.00 

87 

14.00 

75 

44.00 

1 

0.30 

1.30 

7.70 

329 

3.00 

13 

0.30 

1.30 

3.65 

240 

3.00 

10 

1.30 

210 

0.90 

10 

1.30 

210 

0.70 

9 

0.10 

0.10 

1.80 

162 

1.60 

7 

0.31 

1.36 

3.88 

219 

2.00 

9 

0.48 

1.68 

4.87 

271 

3.60 

8 

0.28 

0.94 

2.77 

515 

1.00 

17 

0.27 

1.44 

4.25 

300 

1.60 

10 

0.24 

0.84 

2.46 

297 

1.00 

10 

0.10 

0.29 

0.89 

141 

1.00 

5 

0.05 

0.14 

0.43 

101 

0.60 

4 

2.32 

119 

4.00 

4 

1.10 

1.80 

19.93 

1003 

8.00 

34 

0.45 

2.00 

2.33 

84 

4.00 

5 

0.13 

1.05 

5.17 

281 

4.00 

8 

0.55 

2.55 

13.25 

1152 

8.80 

47 

0.41 

2.00 

2.33 

173 

2.80 

9 

0.11 

0.55 

4.49 

359 

2.80 

11 

0.84 

1.84 

16.23 

1702 

8.00 

57 

0.40 

0.40 

15.49 

1042 

9.00 

39 

0.30 

3.30 

10.08 

643 

4.00 

25 

0.37 

2.00 

2.25 

101 

2.00 

6 

0.04 

0.04 

4.50 

377 

2.00 

11 

0.46 

3.11 

21.06 

2021 

8.00 

83 

0.54 

1.85 

4.82 

219 

4.00 

9 

0.20 

0.20 

3.40 

256 

2.00 

10 

1.21 

4.64 

10.64 

915 

5.60 

44 

0.30 

0.30 

8.07 

664 

4.00 

26 

1249 

1.00 

41 

0.30 

0.30 

2.05 

150 

2.00 

6 

0.70 

2.40 

8.56 

1131 

3.00 

47 

0.00 

0.80 

169 

1.00 

7 

0.30 

0.55 

1.45 

72 

2.00 

3 

0.50 

68 

1.00 

2 

0.30 

0.55 

1.25 

100 

1.00 

4 

0.30 

0.55 

1.45 

60 

2.00 

3 

0.30 

0.55 

1.25 

98 

1.00 

4 

0.10 

0.10 

3.80 

231 

2.00 

1 

0.20 

1.20 

7.37 

291 

3.00 

12 

0.20 

1.20 

7.33 

266 

4.00 

10 
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LOG  101 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

0.30 

1.30 

3.30 

695 

2.00 

7 

LOG  201 

7.67 

8.17 

15.84 

1.51 

1.06 

2.57 

18.41 

810 

6.00 

32 

LOG  203 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

0.30 

0.30 

2.30 

720 

0.61 

30 

LOG  204 

0.80 

0.79 

1.59 

1.59 

473 

1.00 

14 

LOG  205 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

0.30 

1.30 

3.30 

450 

1.00 

15 

LOG  304 

3.18 

4.21 

7.39 

7.39 

501 

2.00 

17 

PMT  202 

0.22 

0.32 

0.54 

0.15 

0.10 

0.25 

0.79 

100 

1.00 

4 

PMT  203 

0.17 

0.21 

0.38 

0.12 

0.07 

0.19 

0.57 

80 

1.00 

3 

PMT  302 

32.05 

31.25 

63.30 

22.25 

10.56 

32.81 

96.11 

830 

14.00 

28 

PMT  303 

2.33 

1.85 

4.18 

1.62 

0.63 

2.25 

6.43 

85 

4.00 

5 

PMT  304 

0.22 

0.22 

0.44 

0.15 

0.07 

0.22 

0.66 

97 

1.00 

4 

PMT  305 

0.78 

0.86 

1.64 

0.54 

0.29 

0.83 

2.47 

119 

2.00 

7 

PMT  341 

1.34 

1.30 

2.64 

0.93 

0.42 

1.35 

3.99 

393 

2.00 

12 

PQM  101 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.00 

0.30 

1.30 

3.30 

243 

2.00 

9 

PQM  103 

0.70 

0.90 

1.60 

1.60 

173 

1.80 

7 

PQM  104 

0.70 

0.90 

1.60 

1.60 

288 

1.00 

10 

PQM  201 

3.11 

2.47 

5.58 

1.00 

0.30 

1.30 

6.88 

436 

9.00 

15 

PQM  202* 

325 

0.40 

13 

PQM  203* 

295 

0.20 

12 

PQM  301 

1.84 

1.95 

3.79 

1.28 

0.62 

1.90 

5.69 

357 

2.00 

11 

PUR  101 

2.33 

4.75 

7.08 

0.40 

0.40 

7.48 

729 

4.00 

24 

PUR  102 

0.25 

0.25 

1.63 

0.37 

2.00 

2.25 

260 

2.00 

13 

PUR  201 

2.10 

3.00 

5.10 

0.30 

0.30 

5.40 

569 

1.60 

23 

Research** 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

SAM  101*** 

1.12 

2.12 

3.24 

0.77 

0.72 

1.49 

4.73 

375 

2.00 

DL 

SAM  201 

6.06 

5.31 

11.37 

2.48 

1.52 

4.00 

15.37 

408 

6.00 

17 

SAM  301 

2.86 

2.10 

4.96 

1.59 

0.59 

2.18 

7.14 

282 

6.00 

13 

SYS  201 

7.84 

6.14 

13.98 

0.23 

0.26 

0.49 

14.47 

1132 

9.60 

39 

SYS  301 

2.23 

2.20 

4.43 

1.55 

0.69 

2.24 

6.67 

643 

2.00 

20 

TST101 

0.74 

0.85 

1.59 

1.17 

0.39 

1.56 

3.15 

291 

2.00 

11 

TST  202 

1.87 

3.01 

4.88 

0.39 

0.21 

0.60 

5.48 

359 

4.00 

12 

TST  301 

0.72 

1.48 

2.20 

0.17 

0.08 

0.25 

2.45 

300 

3.00 

11 

Totals 

219.2 

215.3 

434.6 

91.8 

41.1 

132.9 

567.4 

37404 

1283 

*  Contracted  courses 

**  Visiting  Professor  at  ALMC 

***  Course  provided  by  computer-based  instruction 
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Appendix  F 

Number  of  Programmed  Classes  by  School  (FY97) 


Number  of  Programmed  Classes  by  School  (FY97) 


Course 

AFIT 

ALMC 

ASN(RDA) 

DCPSO 

DSMC 

ICAF 

IRMC 

LACKLAND 

NCAT 

NFCTC 

NPS 

NWAD 

SYS201 

■ 

II 

2 

24 

3 

10 

SYS301 

20 

TST101 

4 

■ 

■ 

TST202 

5 

■ 

■ 

7 

TST301 

■ 

4 

■ 

■ 

7 

Totals 

242 

285 

41 

50 

271 

1 

39 

56 

184 

70 

34 

10 
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Appendix  G 

DAU  Student  Loads  (FY97) 


Course 

Army 

DoD 

Air  Force 

Navy 

Total 

CON  301 

CON  333 

385 

301 

258 

283 

243 

258 

338 

285 

GRT  201 

76 

42 

21 

63 

202 

IND  101 
IND  102 
IND  103 
IND  201 
IND  202 


IRM  201 
IRM  303 


LOG  101 
LOG  201 
LOG  203 
LOG  204 
LOG  205 
LOG  304 


PMT  202 
PMT  203 
PMT  302 
PMT  303 
PMT  304 
PMT  305 
PMT  341 


PQM  101 
PQM  103 
PQM  104 
PQM  201 
PQM  202 
PQM  203 
PQM  301 


PUR  101 
PUR  102 
PUR  201 


SAM  201 
SAM  301 


SYS  201 
SYS  301 


TST101 
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DAU  Student  Loads  (FY97) 


Course 

Army 

DoD 

Air  Force 

Navy 

Total 

TST  202 

60 

12 

88 

100 

260 

TST  301 

78 

11 

85 

85 

259 

Totals 

7,318 

5,740 

9,850 

9,166 

32,074 
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Appendix  H 

DAU  Consortium  School  Professional  Staff 


We  asked  each  consortium  school  for  data  on  that  portion  of  its  faculty 
(professional  staff)  spending  at  least  50  percent  of  their  effort  for  DAU.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  those  queries  are  presented  here. 
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DAU  CONSORTIUM  SCHOOL  PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  (WITH  AT  LEAST  50%  EFFORT  FOR  DAU) 


DAU  Consortium  School  Professional  Staff 
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Appendix  I 

Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act, 
P.L.  101-510  (Section  1205) 


SECTION  1205.  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  UNIVERSITY  STRUCTURE 

(a)  Establishment  of  Structure.-Not  later  than  October  1,  1991,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  acting  through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Acquisition,  shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  initial  structure  for  a  de¬ 
fense  acquisition  university  under  section  1746  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  1202).  The  regulations  shall  include 
the  following: 

(1)  Operation  under  a  charter  developed  by  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  university  mission  to  achieve  the  objectives 
formulated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Such  objectives  shall 
include- 

(A)  the  achievement  of  a  more  efficient  and  effective  use  of 
available  resources  by  coordinating  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  acquisition  education  and  training  programs  and 
tailoring  them  to  support  the  careers  of  personnel  in  ac¬ 
quisition  positions;  and 

(B)  the  development  of  education,  training,  research,  and 
publication  capabilities  in  the  area  of  acquisition. 

(3)  Establishment  of  appropriate  lines  of  authority  (including  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  university  and  each  of  the  existing  acqui¬ 
sition  education  and  training  institutions  and  activities)  and 
accountability  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  university  mission 
(as  established  by  the  Secretary). 

(4)  A  coherent  framework  for  the  educational  development  of  per¬ 
sonnel  in  acquisition  positions.  Such  framework  shall  cover 
courses  of  instruction  from  the  basic  level  through  intermediate 
and  senior  levels.  At  the  senior  level,  the  framework  shall  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  senior  course  as  a  substitute  for,  and  equivalent  to, 
existing  senior  professional  military  educational  school 
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courses,  specifically  designed  for  personnel  serving  in  critical 
acquisition  positions. 


(5)  Appropriate  organizations,  such  as  a  policy  guidance  council, 
composed  of  senior  Department  of  Defense  officials,  to  rec¬ 
ommend  or  establish  policy,  and  a  board  of  visitors,  composed 
of  persons  selected  for  their  preeminence  in  the  fields  of  aca¬ 
demia,  organization,  management,  curricula,  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  facilities,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
university. 

(6)  An  appropriate  centralized  mechanism,  under  the  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  to  control  the  allocation  of 
resources  for  purposes  of  training,  education,  and  research  ac¬ 
tivities  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  university,  such  as 
funding  for  students  to  attend  courses  of  instruction,  funding  to 
conduct  the  courses,  and  funding  to  pay  instructor  salaries. 

(b)  Implementation.-Not  later  than  October  1,  1991,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
acting  though  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition,  shall  prescribe 
and  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  an  implementation  plan,  including  a  charter,  for  the  defense 
acquisition  university  structure.  Not  later  than  August  1, 1992,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  carry  out  the  implementation  plan. 
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Appendix  J 

Course  and  Course  Name  Changes,  FY97-FY98 

A  number  of  courses  changed  during  the  period  of  our  study,  particularly  from 
FY97  to  FY98.  Although  the  study  is  based  on  FY97  courses  and  data,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes  took  place  in  FY98: 

♦  Courses  deleted: 

PMT  341 
BFM210 

♦  Courses  that  changed  names  (from/to): 

BFM  210  to  BCF  103 
BCE  204  to  BCF  204 
BFM  204  to  BCF  205 
BCE  206  to  BCF  206 
BCE  207  to  BCF  207 
BCE  208  to  BCF  208 
BFM  209  to  BCF  209 

♦  Revised  courses: 


CON  101  (replaced  CON 

101, 

102, 103) 

CON  104  (replaced  CON 

104, 

105, 106) 

CON  210  (replaced  CON 

201) 

CON  202  (replaced  CON 

211, 

221,  222, 223) 

CON  204  (replaced  CON 

231) 

PUR  101  (absorbed  PUR 

102) 
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♦  New  courses: 


CON  235 
CON  236 
CON  237 
CON  243 
CON  244 
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Appendix  K 

Core  Staff  Computations 


The  table  below  shows  the  complete,  by-course  and  by-school  computations  for 
core  staff,  based  on  four  alternative  methods  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  6): 

♦  Defense  related 

♦  Defense  related  or  performance  based 

♦  Combination  of  four  criteria 


♦  Faculty  practice  or  currency. 


Course/ 

school 

FY97 
Total  WY 

1st  Method: 
Defense 
related  % 

WY  % 

2nd  Method: 
%  Defense 
related  or 
performance 
based 

WY  % 

3rd  Method: 
Combination 
of  4  criteria 
(%) 

WY  % 

4th  Method: 

Faculty 
practice  or 
currency 
<%) 

WY  % 

ACQ101 

DSMC 

15.71 

41.1 

6.5 

44.0 

6.9 

83.0 

13.0 

50.2 

7.9 

AFIT 

4.55 

41.1 

1.9 

44.0 

2.0 

83.0 

3.8 

50.2 

2.3 

ALMC 

14.1 

41.1 

5.8 

44.0 

6.2 

83.0 

11.7 

50.2 

7.1 

ACQ201 

36.91 

33.1 

12.2 

44.4 

16.4 

50.0 

18.5 

50.3 

18.6 

i 

33.1 

2.4 

44.4 

3.2 

50.0 

3.7 

50.3 

3.7 

IB 

33.1 

5.4 

44.4 

7.3 

50.0 

8.2 

50.3 

8.2 

ACQ401 

ICAF 

14 

86.3 

12.1 

100.0 

14.0 

86.0 

12.0 

100.0 

14.0 

AUD1 130 

0.0 

20.0 

70.0 

41.5 

i 

AUDI  320 

10.0 

10.0 

47.0 

■ 

46.5 

■ 

AUD4120 

0.0 

10.0 

30.0 

■ 

30.0 

AUD4230 

0.0 

60.0 

29.9 

28.8 

AUD8560 

40.0 

100.0 

40.0 

■ 

25.0 

■ 

BCE101 

j 

ALMC 

0.0 

0.0 

48.8 

3.3 

47.0 

3.1 

46.8 

3.1 

BCE204 

AFIT 

3.65 

0.2 

48.4 

1.8 

48.0 

1.8 

48.0 

1.8 

BCE206 

ALMC 

1.3 

24.2 

0.3 

45.5 

0.6 

51.0 

0.7 

50.5 

0.7 

BCE207 
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1st  Method: 

Course/  FY97  Defense 
school  Total  WY  related  % 


ALMC 


BCE208 

ALMC 


BCF301 

DSMC 


BFM102 


BFM201 

DSMC 


BFM203 

DSMC 

NCAT 


BFM204 

DSMC 


BFM209 

DSMC 

BFM210 

DSMC 


CONI  01 

DCPSO 

NCAT 

ALMC 


CONI  02 
LACKLAND 


CONI  03 

NFCTC 


CONI  04 
AFIT 
DCPSO 
NCAT 


CONI  05 
LACKLAND 


CONI  06 

NFCTC 


CON201 

AFIT 


2nd  Method:  3rd  Method: 

%  Defense  Combination 

related  or  of  4  criteria 

WY  %  performance  WY  %  (%)  WY  % 

based 


0.2  62.1  0.8  43.0  0.6 


0.1  15.6  0.3  18.0  0.3 


1.4  65.5  1.8  52.0  1.4 


1 .5  80.4  3.4  46.0 

0.0  80.4  0.0  46.0  I  0.0 


0.3  47.0 


0.3  45.9  1.8  75.0 

1.1  45.9  7.4  75.0 


34.0 

0.8 

35.9 

0.9 

100.0 

0.9 

54.0 

0.5 

100.0 

0.4 

54.2 

0.2 

75.0 

1.7 

27.1 

M 

75.0 

2.9 

27.1 

1.1 

75.0 

12.0 

27.1 

4.3 

75.0 

1.7 

27.1 

0.6 

75.0 

3.9 

27.1 

1.4 

40.0 

2.9 

18.8 

1.4 

40.0 

1.3 

18.8 

0.6 

40.0 

1.1 

18.8 

0.5 

0.0  100.0  2.3  40.0  0.9 


0.0  55.7  2.5  40.0  1.8 


0.0  36.5  2.9  19.0  1:5 
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Core  Staff  Computations 


Course/ 

school 

FY97 
Total  WY 

1st  Method: 
Defense 
related  % 

WY  % 

2nd  Method: 
%  Defense 
related  or 
performance 
based 

WY  % 

3rd  Method: 
Combination 
of  4  criteria 
(%) 

WY  % 

4th  Method: 

Faculty 
practice  or 
currency 
(%> 

WY  % 

LACKLAND 

1.75 

0.0 

0.0 

36.5 

0.6 

19.0 

0.3 

27.5 

NCAT 

3.32 

0.0 

0.0 

36.5 

1.2 

19.0 

0.6 

27.5 

0.9 

NFCTC 

3.36 

0.0 

0.0 

36.5 

*1 .2  | 

19.0 

0.6 

27.5 

0.9 

CON211 

DCPSO 

4.32 

0.0 

0.0 

97.2 

4.2 

28.0 

1.2 

29.7 

1.3 

NCAT 

3.47 

0.0 

0.0 

97.2 

3.4 

28.0 

1.0 

29.7 

1.0 

ALMC 

7.7 

0.0 

0.0 

97.2 

7.5 

28.0 

2.2 

29.7 

CON212 

8.0 

0.0 

52.0 

0.0 

28.0 

0.0 

29.7 

0.0 

mm 

22.8 

1.7 

50.4 

3.7 

29.0 

2.1 

30.4 

2.2 

2.78 

22.8 

0.6 

50.4 

1.4 

29.0 

0.8 

30.4 

0.8 

CON222 

LACKLAND 

2.25 

0.0 

0.0 

61.9 

1.4 

29.0 

0.7 

30.4 

0.7 

CON223 

MM 

NFCTC 

mm 

0.0 

0.0 

72.8 

3.3 

28.0 

1.3 

29.7 

1.3 

CON231 

AFIT 

8.55 

0.0 

0.0 

98.9 

8.5 

14.0 

1.2 

19.8 

1.7 

DCPSO 

3.61 

0.0 

0.0 

98.9 

3.6 

14.0 

0.5 

19.8 

0.7 

NCAT 

5.46 

0.0 

0.0 

98.9 

5.4 

14.0 

0.8 

19.8 

1.1 

NFCTC 

3.44 

0.0 

0.0 

98.9 

3.4 

14.0 

0.5 

19.8 

0.7 

CON232 

■1 

i 

DSMC 

1.77 

1.1 

■ 

23.1 

0.4 

21.0 

23.6 

0.4 

AFIT 

3.05 

1.1 

0.0 

23.1 

0.7 

21.0 

0.6 

23.6 

0.7 

4.1 

0.1 

4.1 

0.1 

41.0 

1.4 

40.5 

1.4 

CON234 

LACKLAND 

2.25 

91.8 

2.1 

100.0 

2.3 

92.0 

2.1 

76.5 

1.7 

NFCTC 

4.19 

91.8 

3.8 

100.0 

4.2 

92.0 

3.9 

76.5 

3.2 

ALMC 

4.2 

91.8 

3.9 

100.0 

4.2 

92.0 

3.9 

76.5 

3.2 

CON241 

NCAT 

2.77 

20.0 

0.6 

40.0 

1.1 

28.0 

0.8 

29.7 

0.8 

ALMC 

5.3 

20.0 

1.1 

40.0 

2.1 

28.0 

1.5 

29.7 

1.6 

CON301 

ASN(RDA) 

0.0 

80.0 

0.0 

100.0 

0.0 

80.0 

0.0 

71.0 

0.0 

CON333 

AFIT 

3.05 

41.7 

1.3 

100.0 

3.1 

..  49.0 

...  1.5 

49.0 

1.5 

NCAT 

1.21 

41.7 

0.5 

100.0 

1.2 

49.0 

49.0 

0.6 

K-3 


Course/ 

school 

FY97 
Total  WY 

1st  Method: 
Defense 
related  % 

WY  % 

2nd  Method: 
%  Defense 
related  or 
performance 
based 

WY  % 

3rd  Method: 
Combination 
of  4  criteria 
(%) 

WY  % 

4th  Method: 

Faculty 
practice  or 
currency 
(%> 

WY  % 

ALMC 

4.3 

41.7 

1.8 

100.0 

4.3 

49.0 

2.1 

49.0 

2.1 

GRT201 

ALMC 

0.8 

12.0 

0.1 

52.0 

0.4 

23.0 

0.2 

26.7 

IND101 

AFIT 

1.45 

7.7 

0.1 

38.5 

0.6 

57.0 

0.8 

20.1 

0.3 

IND102 

ALMC 

0.5 

85.7 

0.4 

88.1 

0.4 

86.0 

0.4 

18.3 

0.1 

IND103 

AFIT 

1.25 

0.0 

0.0 

20.7 

0.3 

12.0 

0.2 

18.3 

0.2 

IND201 

AFIT 

1.45 

12.5 

0.2 

60.4 

0.9 

43.0 

0.6 

55.7 

0.8 

IND202 

AFIT 

1.25 

25.6 

0.3 

61.5 

0.8 

48.0 

0.6 

47.8 

0.6 

IRM101 

IRMC 

3.8 

14.8 

0.6 

30.0 

1.1 

22.0 

0.8 

23.6 

IRM201 

IRMC 

7.37 

25.5 

1.9 

86.2 

■ 

26.0 

1.9 

25.2 

1.9 

IRM303 

IRMC 

7.33 

42.8 

3.1 

100.0 

■ 

43.0 

3.2 

23.6 

1.7 

LOG  101 

AFIT 

3.3 

72.3 

2.4 

72.9 

■ 

72.0 

■ 

38.0 

1.3 

LOG201 

DSMC 

3.22 

82.7 

2.7 

85.7 

2.8 

83.0 

2.7 

44.0 

1.4 

NCAT 

0 

82.7 

0.0 

85.7 

0.0 

83.0 

0.0 

44.0 

0.0 

ALMC 

15.2 

82.7 

12.6 

85.7 

13.0 

83.0 

12.6 

44.0 

6.7 

LOG203 

AFIT 

2.3 

59.6 

1.4 

61.7 

1.4 

60.0 

1.4 

35.3 

0.8 

LOG204 

NCAT 

1.59 

16.2 

0.3 

16.2 

0.3 

34.0 

0.5 

34.0 

0.5 

LOG205 

AFIT 

3.3 

100.0 

3.3 

100.0 

3.3 

100.0 

3.3 

37.8 

1.2 

LOG304 

NPS 

7.39 

89.3 

6.6 

96.4 

7.1 

89.0 

6.6 

40.3 

3.0 

PMT202 

DSMC 

0.8 

44.4 

0.4 

44.4 

■ 

48.0 

0.4 

50.4 

0.4 

PMT203 

DSMC 

0.57 

33.3 

0.2 

33.3 

48.0 

0.3 

50.4 

PMT302 

Core  Staff  Computations 


Course/ 

school 

FY97 
Total  WY 

1st  Method: 
Defense 
related  % 

WY  % 

2nd  Method: 
%  Defense 
related  or 
performance 
based 

WY  % 

3rd  Method: 
Combination 
of  4  criteria 
<%) 

WY  % 

4th  Method: 

Faculty 
practice  or 
currency 
<%) 

WY  % 

DSMC 

96.11 

39.4 

37.9 

71.5 

68.8 

65.0 

62.5 

65.3 

62.8 

PMT303 

DSMC 

6.43 

30.0 

1.9 

100.0 

(9 

79.0 

5.1 

96.2 

6.2 

PMT304 

DSMC 

0.67 

10.0 

0.1 

10.0 

0.1 

60.0 

0.4 

69.5 

0.5 

PMT305 

DSMC 

2.48 

81.7 

2.0 

84.5 

2.1 

82.0 

2.0 

87.0 

2.2 

PMT341 

■ i 

H 

DSMC 

3.99 

67.4 

68.5 

67.0 

44.0 

1.8 

PQM101 

AFIT 

3.3 

31.1 

1.0 

37.8 

1.2 

50.0 

1.7 

21.8 

0.7 

PQM103 

■1 

ALMC 

1.6 

66.3 

1.1 

74.2 

1.2 

66.0 

1.1 

35.5 

PQM104 

ALMC 

1.6 

81.7 

1.3 

84.5 

1.4 

82.0 

1.3 

27.9 

0.4 

PQM201 

AFIT 

2.3 

44.7 

1.0 

54.5 

1.3 

45.0 

1.0 

34.0 

0.8 

DCPSO 

2.78 

44.7 

1.2 

54.5 

1.5 

45.0 

1.3 

34.0 

0.9 

NCAT 

1.8 

44.7 

0.8 

54.5 

1.0 

45.0 

0.8 

34.0 

0.6 

PQM202 

ALMC 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

23.0 

0.0 

29.7 

0.0 

PQM203 

■ 

ALMC 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

39.0 

45.0 

0.0 

PQM301 

mm 

DSMC 

5.69 

24.4 

mm 

41.2 

;  2.3 

54.0 

31 

65.6 

E9 

PURI  01 

NCAT 

0.68 

4.8 

0.2 

42.0 

0.3 

41.5 

0.3 

ALMC 

6.8 

4.8 

mm 

2.1 

42.0 

2.9 

41.5 

2.8 

PUR102 

LACKLAND 

2.25 

0.0 

76.0 

1.7 

42.0 

0.9 

41.5 

PUR201 

mm 

ALMC 

n 

7.0 

0.4 

63.4 

42.0 

2.3 

41.5 

2.2 

SAMI  01 

DSMC 

4.73 

33.9 

1.6 

41.9 

2.0 

35.0 

1.7 

23.0 

1.1 

SAM201 

DSMC 

11.1 

50.3 

5.6 

86.1 

9.6 

50.0 

5.6 

44.3 

IRMC 

4.27 

50.3 

2.1 

86.1 

3.7* 

"  50.0 

:  2.1 

44.3 

1.9 

SAM301 
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Course/ 

school 

FY97 
Total  WY 

1st  Method: 
Defense 
related  % 

WY  % 

2nd  Method: 
%  Defense 
related  or 
performance 
based 

WY  % 

3rd  Method: 
Combination 
of  4  criteria 
(%) 

DSMC 

3.9 

60.0 

2.3 

95.7 

3.7 

60.0 

IRMC 

3.23 

60.0 

1.9 

95.7 

3.1 

60.0 

Appendix  L 

DAU  Faculty  and  Staff  Requirements 


The  table  presented  here  illustrates  the  relative  size  differences  and  core  staff  re¬ 
quirements  based  on  the  three  models  discussed  for  DAU  (skill-based  institution, 
corporate  university,  and  preeminent  institution)  and  assumptions  about  the  man¬ 
ner  and  mode  of  delivery. 
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Illustration  of  DAU  Faculty  and  Support  Staff  Requirements 
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Baseline  approximated  from  FY97  actuals  (roughly  1 ,200  classes,  20%  on-site,  30  students  per  class). 
Staff  requirement  for  on-site  delivery  assumed  to  be  1 .5  times  resident  requirement. 

Staff  requirement  for  distance  learning  assumed  to  be  0.25  of  baseline  resident  requirement. 

Course  development  requirement  assumed  to  be  constant. 
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Abbreviations 


ACPB 

Acquisition  Career  Program  Board 

ACPRB 

Acquisition  Career  Program  Review  Board 

AET&CD 

Acquisition  Education,  Training,  and  Career  Development 

AFIT 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 

ALMC 

Army  Logistics  Management  College 

ARCC 

Acquisition  Reform  Communications  Center 

ARCC 

Acquisition  Research  Coordinating  Committee 

CAE 

Component  Acquisition  Executive 

CAETR 

Center  for  Acquisition,  Education,  and  Research 

CBI 

Computer-Based  Instruction 

CD-ROM 

Compact  Disk-Read-Only  Memory 

CMD 

Center  for  Management  Development 

CMI 

Computer  Management  Instruction 

DACD 

Defense  Acquisition  Career  Development 

DACM 

Director  of  Acquisition  Career  Management 

DAKB 

Defense  Acquisition  Knowledge  Base 

DAU 

Defense  Acquisition  University 

DAUPRB 

Defense  Acquisition  University  Program  Review  Board 

DAWIA 

Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improvement  Act 

DCAI 

Defense  Contract  Audit  Institute 

DCPSO 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  Civilian  Personnel  Support 
Office 

DoD 

Department  of  Defense 

DoDI 

Department  of  Defense  Instruction 

DoDD 

Department  of  Defense  Directive 

DSMC 

Defense  Systems  Management  College 

DUSD(AR) 

Deputy  Under  Secretary -of  Defense'  (  Acquisition  Reform) 

M-l 

DUSD(A&T) 

Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense(Acquisition  and  Technology) 

ESOP 

Employee  Stock  Option  Plan 

FAA 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

FAI 

Federal  Acquisition  Institute 

FAMDA 

Florida  Aviation  Management  Development  Association 

FARA 

Federal  Acquisition  Reform  Act 

FEI 

Federal  Executive  Institute 

FFRDC 

Federally  Funded  Research  and  Development  Center 

FG 

Fulfillment  Guide 

G&A 

General  and  Administrative 

GE 

General  Electric 

GS 

General  Schedule 

IBM 

International  Business  Machines 

ICAF 

Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 

IFL 

Institute  for  Learning 

ILC 

Individual  Learning  Center 

IRMC 

Information  Resources  Management  College 

IRS 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

ISA 

Interservice  Support  Agreement 

ivt 

Interactive  Video  Teletraining 

LEI 

Leadership  Effectiveness  Inventory 

LMI 

Logistics  Management  Institute 

LTF 

Lackland  Training  Facility 

MBA 

Master  of  Business  Administration 

MDC 

Management  Development  Center 

MIS 

Management  Information  System 

MOA 

Memorandum  of  Agreement 

NAH 

Nonappropriated  Fund  Instrumentality 

NCAT 

Naval  Center  for  Acquisition  Training 

NFCTC 

Naval  Facilities  Contracts  Training  Center 

NPS 

Naval  Postgraduate  School 

NWAD 

Naval  Warfare  Assessment  Division 

Abbreviations 


OASN 

Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

OMB 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

OPM 

Office  of  Personnel  Management 

OSD 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

PC 

Personal  Computer 

PL 

Public  Law 

PMT 

Program  Management  Team 

POI 

Programs  of  Instruction 

R&D 

Research  and  Development 

RCID 

Research,  Consulting  and  Information  Dissemination 

RD&A 

Research,  Development  &  Analysis 

ROAR 

Research  on  Ongoing  Acquisition  Research 

SAE 

Service  Acquisition  Executive 

TVA 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

TVAU 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  University 

UCLA 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

USD(A&T) 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Technology 

USD  A 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

VTT 

Video  Teletraining 
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